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CHAPTER I. 

ORANGE BLOSSOMS AND THOBNS. 

DuBTNG the period which elapsed be- 
fore his wedding day, Oswald had Utile 
time for reflection or examining into the 
real state of his feelings. There were aU 
the arrangements of their married Ufe to 
be made, the Ucense to be got, the 
wedding be settled about, &c., which 
fully occupied his attention. ^ 

With a kindly considerjgition for Oswald's 
straitened circumstances, the Franklands 
had insisted that after tke Honeymoon — 
which was on this occasion to be limited 
to a week, and to be passed at a Uttle 
cottage, about a quarter of a mile out 
of the settlement, 'belonging to a brother 
oflSlcer whose wife was daily expected 
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from England — ^the newly-married couple 
should pay them a visit till matters 
were a httle more settled. Another 
seasonable diversion from too much 
thought also took place. A grand con- 
ference was to take place between Sir 
Hector Brown and some of the KaflEir 
chiefs, the principal of whom was Pato. 
The rendezvous was about thirty miles 
distant, and thither Sir Hector pro- 
ceeded with an escort, and attended by aU 
his staff, among whom was Oswald. 

The interview was opened by Sir Hec- 
tor, who, through an interpreter, informed 
the assembled chiefs that, not from any 
fear of what they could do, but of his 
own accord, and with a desire that none 
of Her Majesty*s subjects should plead 
as an excuse for their conduct that 
their complaints had not been listened 
to, he had come to hear them state their 
grievances. Should these turn out to 
be well founded, he was willing to re- 
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dress them ; but he was equally prepared 
to punish most severely those chiefs who 
oould offer no excuse for their rebellion, 
and who were not disposed to submit 
the matters in dispute to his decision, and 
confide in the justice of the representative 
of their great mother. 

Some of the chiefs now stepped for- 
ward, and half defended, half palliated 
their acts. They had, they said, suffered 
numerous wrongs at the hands of the 
settlers, for which they had obtained no 
redress; consequently they had sought 
to obtain justice for themselves, and no 
one could blame them for so doing. They 
knew, they said, that their great mother 
was wise and good, and that the mighty 
chief she had sent to rule over them 
wished to do them justice, but he was 
often too far off for their cry to reach 
him. He had many people to rule over, 
and much business to do, so, as they 
were certain he did not wish them to 
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be exterminated and robbed, they con- 
cluded from Ids not preventing the settlers 
from injuring them that he was either 
unable, or had no leisure to protect his 
Kafl^ children. Now he had come to 
visit them, they were quite willing, for 
their part, to submit to his decision, but 
they could not answer for their tribes, 
who were much exasperated. A little 
water, would, they remarked, put out a 
fire at first, but when that fire had burnt 
long, the sea itself was hardly sufficient. 

When this was translated to Sir Hec- 
tor he became purple with rage; and 
after giving utterance to a volley of 
oaths, which, if they had been grape- 
shot, would have annihilated every Kaffir 
in the colony, he burst out into an 
harangue fiill of thunder, lightiling, and 
bad English. Omitting some portions 
of vague declamation, as well as a few 
of the more blasphemous oaths, it ran 
somewhat as follows : 
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"Tell those d — d rascals that theu* 
complaint is an infernal lie. As to 
the settlers using them ill, it serves 
them d — d right, for a more plunder- 
ing set of rascals I never saw. I've 
plenty of time to look after them, but 
I'm not going to be bullied into doing 
it till I choose to. I've come here with 
the olive branch in one hand" — ^here 
he plucked a sprig off a bush, which, 
whatever it might be, certainly was not 
an olive tree, and waved it in the air 
— "and the sword in the other" — ^here 
he drew the latter and flourished it so 
violently that his staff started back 
several paces for fear of being struck. 
"If they don't choose to accept the 
one, I'll blow them off the face of the 
earth with the other, for I've heaps of 
warriors and guns, and could eat them 
up as easily as potatoes." It wiU be 
evident from the simile that the gallant 
general came from the Emerald Isle. 
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" As to the treaties, if they do not mend 
their ways I will tear them up as I 
do — " Here the speaker felt in all his 
pockets for a piece of paper to operate 
upon, but not finding any, turned hastily 
round to a laughing aide-de-camp at his 
side, with a "what the h — ^1 are you 
laughing at, you d — d jackanapes, give 
me a piece of paper, you fool !" 

The officer^ thus addressed turned 
rather red, and hastily putting his hand 
into his pocket pulled out a biU of 
some garrison theatricals which had 
lately taken place, and trembhngly pre- 
sented it to the general, who when he 
saw what it was, looked as if he would 
have knocked him down, but think- 
ing better of it continued his speech. 

"Tell them that if they don't at once 
submit, I will tear up their treaties as 
I do this bit of paper," which with great 
action he tore up to the great be- 
wilderment of his listeners, " They think 
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that they are many, and vre few, but 
one of my warriors is a match for a dozen 
of their lousy KaABups. I'm not going 
to stand any of their d— d shilly-shally- 
ing and nonsense, they don't know who 
they have got to deal with, but they 
ought, for I've thrashed them before 
pretty often. Tell the chiefs, tell Pato 
to tremble, tell him that their great 
mother, the Queen^ of 'England, says 
through me that she'll be, I mean, I'll 
be d — d if I don't make them curse the 
day they were bom; tell Pato that 
Brown's come." 

After this extraordinary address, which 
the interpreter took care to translate 
into more concihatory language, the 
meeting broke up without having effect- 
ed anything, and Sir Hector returned with 
his party to Fort Brown. 

The evening before his marriage, the 
oflSlcers of the 155th, with whom Oswald 
was very popular, gave him a dinner 
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at mess to celebrate as they said his 
last day of bachelorhood. Several guests 
were invited, and amongst others a some- 
what vulgar but very good-hearted captain 
of the ship which had brought a portion 
of the regiment from Cape Town. He 
had shown every desire to make the 
officers as comfortable as possible in his 
very crowded and ill-found vessel. They 
were therefore anxious to show him a 
little attention in return. . Another of 
the guests was Lord Charles Sotherby, 
a captain m a regiment a detachment 
of which had just been hurried up from 
Cape Town in case of more extended 
operations being required. The mer- 
chant captain, who was quite ignorant 
of the rank of the person whom he was 
addressing, was seated opposite Lord 
Charles, and in the course of conver- 
sation made several chaffing and free 
and easy remarks, which the other took 
in very good part. The horror of the 
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sailor may be imagined wlien a little 
later the Colonel called out, 

"Lord Charles, the. pleasure of a 
glass of wine with you," and he found 
out to whom he had been so fami- 
Har. 

Turning as red as a poppy, he said 
to his neighbour, "You don't mean to 
say that the officer I've been making so 
free with is a lord ?" 

"Yes, that's Lord Charles Sother- 
by, one of the Marquis of Dillwater's 
sons." 

" Good heavens, you don't say so, and 
I've been chaffing away as cool as if 
he'd been my mate. I hope he's not 
offended, but I never came across any 
of that sort of cattle before, and how 
was I to know he was a lord? He 
doesn't look a bit different from any- 
one else, and is as pleasent and affable 
as if he was no better than a common 
mister. I've seen lots of plain misters 
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in my time as was ten times as proud 
as he." 

"Oh, never mind, he's a very good 
fellow and doesn't mind a joke." 

The story in the course of five minutes 
circulated in whispers all round the table, to 
the great amusement of all present, hardly 
one of whom could help bursting out laugh- 
ing at the puzzled, deprecatory, penitent air 
with which the sailor kept his eyes fixed 
on Lord Charles. At last it came to the 
latter's ears, and he, anxious to reassure 
the worthy man, called out to him in a 
cheery voice : 

" A glass of champagne with you." 

"With the greatest pleasure, your 
grace — ^my lord, I mean." 

The waiter at once filled Lord Charles's 
glass, but the bottle being then emptied, 
some httle delay took place before he 
fcould supply the sailor. The latter hap- 
pened to have his glass half full of 
champagne, but to wait for more would, 
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he felt, be an additional piece of dis- 
respect to the person whom he had 
abeady treated so improperly. There- 
fore hastily seizing the sherry bottle, he 
poured its contents into the half-filled 
glass — ^the other had some Ught claret in 
it — ^and was about to carry it to his lips. 
His neighbour interposed, and begged 
him to stop a minute for the cham- 
pagne, and not to drink such a mix- 
ture. 

"No, no," said he, "I'm not going 
to act rude a second time. This will 
do very well, and it would never do to 
keep his lordship waiting." 

On which with a "My lord, I look 
towards you," he conscientiously drained 
his glass to the last drop. 

Oswald's marriage was a most quiet, 
unpretending affair. Neither bridesmaids, 
bridesmen, wedding cake, favours, nor 
four horses assisted, as the French say, on 
the occasion. Without these ingredients 
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in the ceremony, no reasonable person 
can hope to be happy, yet Mary on that 
eventful morning did not look as if she 
dreaded the future. As to Oswald, when 
the time drew near, he began to feel that 
heart conflict which he had hitherto to 
some extent succeeded in stifling. Did he 
affcer all still love EUen ? He feared he 
did. Did he love Mary as a man should 
love the girl who is about to be his wife, 
and as Mary deserved ? Alas, he had very 
serious misgivings to the contrary. He 
called himself a fool, a drivelling, mean- 
spirited idiot, and many similar hard 
names, for allowing any thoughts of one 
who had so easily forgotten him to 
obtrude themselves. He protested loudly 
to himself that Mary was charming, 
amiable, good, and above all, that she 
loved him. He repeated over and over 
again that he was a most fortunate man. 
It was of no use practising these self- 
deceptions. Ellen's image; as he last saw 
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her, would present itself, and whether 
she deserved his love or not, she had it. 

He knew he ought to congratulate 
himself on having won Mary; but — ^in 
short, he could not. Sometimes he almost 
resolved, cost what it might, to break off 
the marriage. Then he abused himself 
for ever contemplating such cruel rascahty, 
and determined that, whatever effort it 
might cost him, whatever pain he might 
suffer, he would do his best to prevent 
Mary from suspecting his secret. Surely, 
when the happiness, perhaps the life, of so 
good, so affectionate a girl was at stake, 
it would be but a venial offence against 
truth, were he to pretend the love which 
he could not then, but might perhaps 
afterwards, feel. 

As we have said, the wedding was quiet 
in the extreme. The party consisted, in 
addition to the bride and bridegroom, of 
only Captain and Mrs. Frankland. The 
ladies will, also be scandalized to learn 
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that Mary's dress was nothing more than 
a simple walking costume. 

After church, they returned to lunch at 
the Franklands, and then drove quietly off 
in a phaeton to the Uttle cottage mentioned 
in our last chapter as having been lent 
them for their honey week. How Mary did 
grudge the shortness of their seclusion ! 
She was ftilly convinced that she was the 
object of envy to every unmarried lady in 
the place, and thanked God a dozen times 
a day for having granted her so good, so 
noble a husband. Oswald was true to his 
resolution of striving to the utmost to 
make Mary's hfe bright and happy. In- 
deed the task was not hard. She was one 
of those trusting spirits who suspect 
nothing in those they love, and give the 
object of their adoration credit for return- 
ing the feelings which they themselves are 
conscious of possessing in such strength. 
Sometimes Oswald yielded to the quiet 
fe-soination of his bride, but when, as 
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occasionally happened, she gaYe vent to 
her love and happiness in a wealth of 
endearing words and caresses, he felt a 
pang that almost made him hate her. To 
conceal this eflTeot of her demonstrative 
affection, he redoubled his own terms of 
endearment, and Mary, wishing to beUeve 
him, did so. 

Poor girl, her wedded bliss was not des- 
tined to endm'e long. The very day follow- 
ing their return to the Franklands, the Eng- 
Ush mail arrived, and with it a whole pile of 
newspapers for Captain Frankland. Idly 
turning these papers over as the party was 
sitting together in the drawing-room ajRber 
breakfast, Oswald suddenly threw down 
the paper he was reading, and exclaiming 
" Good God 1" immediately left the room 
with a face as white as a sheet. In great 
alarm, Mary, who had received no answer 
to her anxious inquiry as to what was the 
matter, hastily seized the paper which her 
husband had been reading. She hunted 
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diligently, but could find notliing at all 
likely to have excited Oswald's emotion 
but the following passage, which, with a 
woman's instinct, she conjectured must 
have been the one which caused his 
agitation. She knew, moreover, that 
Oswald's native place was Puddlecombe, 
and, with a saddened heart, felt convinced 
that she was about to turn over a leaf in 
the record of his past life, which would 
cast a banefiil shadow over her own. The 
paragraph ran as follows : 

"We are authorised to contradict a 
report which, on what we deemed good 
authority, was recently inserted in this 
paper. We are given to understand that 
there is no truth in the rumour which 
stated that the Honourable Captain de 
Moreton was about to be united in mar- 
riage to the beautiful daughter of John 
Kirkman Esq., of Hastings Park, Puddle- 
combe, Chalkshire." 

Yes, she knew it all at a glance, but to 
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confirm her suspicions, she whispered an 
eager question to Mrs. Frankland. The 
latter would have dissimulated if she 
could, but Mary's inquiries were too direct, 
too much to the point, to be evaded, and 
she was obhged to confess that Oswald 
had once loved, and been engaged to. 
Miss Kirkman. 

" It's all over now, my dear, so you 
need not distress yourself. It could not 
have been that which agitated him just 
now ; it must have been something else. 
Perhaps he's ill, poor feUow 1" 

" Oh, dear, I hope not, but I'll go and 
see," said Mary, who, if the truth were 
known, would have been but too glad to 
find that mere illness of body, provided it 
was not very serious, was her husband's 
only ailment. 

She found him walking up and down 
his dressing-room in a most agitated state 
of mind. On seeing her, he endeavoured 
to appear calm, but without success. 

VOL. II. 
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** Oswald, darling, you are unhappy. 
It's no use trying to liide it from me, 
I know you are. Tell your wife what 
your sorrow is. Perhaps she can comfort 
you ; at all events tell her, for we must 
have no secrets between us, dear hus- 
band." 

"It's nothing, dear Mary, at least 
nothing you can help me in. You only 
distress me by your kindness. Don't ask 
me. I shaU be all right soon." 

" Oswald, dear Oswald, you know how 
dearly I love you, and what misery it 
would cause me to know that your heart 
was not wholly mine, yet anything is 
better than suspense, and I would sooner 
know for certain that another girl held 
my place in yoiu' aflTections than go on 
doubting you. God knows that I love 
you as much as ever wife loved, yet a man 
cannot always command his feelings, and 
if another holds my place in your heart, 
tell me. I would sooner learn the worst 
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at once than pine in doubt and distrust. 
Answer me truly. Did you not once love 
Miss Kirkman, and was not that para- 
graph in the paper the cause of your 
agitation?" 

Oswald hung his head, more touched by 
her sad and gentle tone than he would 
have been by the most vehement re- 
proaches. She looked earnestly in his 
face, and getting no reply, exclaimed in 
a sad despairing voice which made his 
heart bleed. 

" Oh, Oswald, you do not answer me. 
Indeed you need not, for I see, alas, that 
my guess is true ! You loved her, you 
love her still, and you never loved me, but 
only married me out of compassion. Ah, 
why did you do so ? Better far would it 
have been if I had nursed my love in 
secret, than to have avowed it only to 
awake thus terribly from my dream of 
happiness. I ought, I suppose, to talk 
about my pride, but true, deep love over- 

2 
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comes all pride, and I can only mourn 
my sad fate in silence, and if the Almighty 
pleases, with patience." 

As she spoke, her eyes seemed gradually 
to dissolve, her figure drooped, and a soft 
rain of tears fell to the ground. No re- 
proach, no anger, was apparent in her face, 
only a wistful loving sadness which 
was inexpressibly aflTecting. Oswald felt 
touched to the heart, and casting for 
the moment all thought of his own sor- 
row on one side, endeavoured in a 
shame-faced guilty manner to alleviate 
hers. 

"You are partly right, partly wrong, 
dear Mary. It is true I did love Miss 
Kirkman most deeply ; and to be one day 
her husband was the aim of my life. You 
see I deal frankly with you. When cir- 
cumstances threw us together, I often 
found myself thinking of you instead of 
her, yet I knew she came first. At last 
I saw a paragraph in the paper saying she 
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was engaged. That nearly maddened me ; 
then that morning, when Marsden came, 
it seemed as if fate was determined to 
unite us, and I yielded. I always have 
been very fond of you, I thought even 
that I loved you as you deserved, and but 
for that accursed paper which came this 
morning, I think that Miss Ejrkman's 
image would have faded away; but now 
the past and its feeUngs spring up again 
in spite of myself, and I am helpless. 
Mary, my poor dear Mary, you deserve a 

better lot, but I . Gk)od Heavens! 

what a miserable wretch I am 1 Don't let 
us speak of what has happened. Perhaps 
it is a brief madness and will pass away ; 
anyhow, in spite of it all, I do love you, 
Mary ! I do know what a treasure my 
wife is 1 and please God I will make you 
happy yet ; but have pity, have patience, 
Mary, with your miserable husband. Grod 
knows I want pity 1" 

So saying, he seized Mary's hand. 
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pressed it hurriedly to his lips, and rush- 
ing out of the room spent the rest of the 
day wandering about the neighbouring 
bush, a prey to a maddening remorse of 
which the subject was now Ellen, now 
Mary. Mary's state was scarcely less 
pitiable, though in her grief remorse had 
no part. Locking the door of her room, 
she threw herself on the bed, and with 
her face buried in the pillow, wept till, 
utteriy exhausted, she fell into a profound, 
dreamless sleep. Mrs. Frankland thought 
it best to leave her alone, but at last 
becoming alarmed, knocked at the door 
and insisted on being let in. Aroused at 
the sound, Mary awoke once more to 
her misery. Mrs. Frankland was quite 
alarmed at the haggard appearance of the 
sorrow-stricken bride, and not being able 
to think of any comfort to administer, 
threw herself into Mary's arms and wept 
with her friend. When their composure 
was a httle restored, Mrs. Frankland tried, 
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but in vain, to persuade Mary to come 
down and have some luncheon. 

" At all events, Mary darling, let me 
bring you up some broth. You will be ill 
if you don't take something, I'm sure you 
will." 

Shaking her head sadly, Mary repUed : 
" How kind you are ; but I really 
couldn't take anything, I should choke if 
I were to try, I'm sure." 

" Make the attempt at all events, dear, 
if it's only for my sake. You reaUy must, 
there's a good girl ; I shall bring it up, 
at all events." 

"Well, to please you, I'll try; but 
please don't let Captain Frankland 
know about what has happened. Say 
I've got a head-ache, or anything you 
like." 

The broth was accordingly brought up, 
but, not even to gratify her kind hostess, 
could Mary manage to swallow more 
than a mouthftd. In order, however. 
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to persuade her that she had finished 
it, the rest was thrown out of the 
window. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

Maey took no notice of the flight of 
time, her thoughts were too absorbing. 
Towards evening, however, she became 
STiflBiciently calm to reflect on her position, 
and the course of action she should 
pursue. She determined, afber much re- 
flection, that it would be best that Oswald 
and she should for the present be man 
and wife only in name. To live together 
on the old terms, would, she felt, be but 
torture to both. She would try hard, 
and she knew he would second her 
efforts, to win his love, but they must 
start afresh ; the past must be buried 
in obUvion. Henceforth they must meet 
but in pubhc, and for the future occupy 
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separate rooms. With time, a ctange 
might come over his feelings, and the 
consciousness that he had no right to 
her love might make him prize it. It 
would be most distressing, and it might 
excite remark, to order a bed to be made 
up for Oswald in his dressing-room, but it 
must be done. Accordingly, when Mrs. 
Frankland next came to her, bringing with 
womanly thoughtfulness that grand female 
panacea for all griefs, a cup of tea, she 
remarked with averted head and blushing 
cheek that she did not feel very well, 
and would be glad if a separate bed could 
be made up for Oswald. 

Mrs. Frankland understood, and asking 
no questions, promised that it should be 
done. How Mary blessed her in her 
heart for the tact she displayed ! 

Through all the storm of feeling which 
she had had undergone she never once 
reproached Oswald. 

" Poor fellow, I don't blame him. He 
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is more to be pitied even than I am, for 
to his sufferings remorse is added. Yet 
he acted from kindness, I know he did. 
He is so good, so tender-hearted and com- 
passionate. Poor, poor fellow, how wicked 
of those newspapers to say what they did ! 
I wonder if she loves him as much as I 
do. Oh, if he would only love me as I 
love him still, for I do love him in spite 
of all, how happy we should be I'' 

Thus soliloquising, she knelt down at 
the bedside to pray that the blow 
might be softened to both of them, and 
that he at all events might not suffer 
so very much. She rose much comforted, 
and proceeded to see that the fire in his 
room burnt brightly, and that everything 
was comfortable for him. With wife-Hke 
thoughtfalness she, with her own hands, 
put his dressing-gown on a chair, and his 
sUppers and night-gown by the fire, so 
that they might be aired. She also caused 
a tray with some supper to be placed on 
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the table. These preparations made, she 
sat down in an arm-chair to wait wearily 
for her husband's arrival. 

After many hours of watching, of long- 
ing, yet dreading to meet him again, he 
came at last. He started on seeing Mary, 
and still more when his eye fell on the 
change in the arrangements of the room. 
She did not give him time to speak, but 
quietly taking his hat from his hand said, 

" Oswald, I have been thinking a great 
deal since this morning, and I don't 
reproach you. My feeUngs are the same 
as ever, but I think it will be better for 
both of us if for the future we cease to 
be husband and wife, and instead are 
merely friends." 

" Let it be as you like, my poor girl. 
You alone have a right to dictate the 
terms on which we shall Hve." 

" Good night, Oswald, and may God 
grant you comfort I" 

So saying she quietly withdrew to her 
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own room, leaving Oswald in admiration 
of her gentle yet dignified beliaviourl 
He was still more touched when he saw 
how careful she had been to provide for 
his comfort. Such was the state of his 
feelings, at that moment, that for a single 
instant he felt half-inclined to follow his 
wife and say that it had been only a 
momentary delusion, and that in reahty 
he loved but her. 

Ere, however, he had time to act on 
this impulse, the recollection of Ellen 
swept across his mind, withering up all 
gentle thoughts, as thoroughly as the 
simoom withers up all green herbage with 
which it comes in contact. In his despair 
he almost cursed the fair, loving girl who 
had been the innocent cause which had 
erected an insurmoimtable barrier between 
him and Ellen. Then with rapid incon- 
sistency he would inveigh against himself 
for such childish, such unjust, such cruel 
wrath, and would swear that, as far as lay 
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in his power, the blow should be felt by 
him alone. 

We are glad to be able to say that this 
phase of feehng was the one which 
ultimately prevailed, and weary with his 
walk, worn out by so many emotions, he 
fell asleep, his last waking exercise of 
thought being to invoke a blessing on her 
who loved him so generously and well. 

Their life from that day began, as Mary 
determined it should, afresh. They never 
met save before others, but they were 
wanting in none of the httle attentions 
and kindnesses which the world expects 
to take place between newly-married 
people. To the casual observer they were 
a model couple, but to those who looked 
more closely, there was evidently a sad 
mystery. The very exactitude and pimc- 
tiUousness of their conduct towards each 
other showed that something was wrong. 
None of those little endearing looks and 
gestures which even the most reserved 
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lovers — ^provided they are really lovers — 
unconsciously practise towards each other 
were exchanged by them. She never with 
bride-like pride hung upon his words when 
conversing with others, he never was seen 
gazing with egotistical exultation on the 
beautifuj face of her to whom his devotion 
was due. There was a remarkable dif- 
ference, however, between them, when 
they fancied they were unobserved. She 
would often steel looks of sad but ardent 
affection at him, while he, when unre- 
strained, was ordinarily plunged in deep 
abstraction, and nervously averted his 
eyes from hers. 

Captain and Mrs. Frankland were fiilly 
ahve to this wretched state of affairs, and 
grieved much over it. They felt, however, 
that they were helpless, and wisely avoided 
interference. Day after day passed away 
in this fashion without any signs of amend- 
ment. No cavalisre servente could have 
been more attentive than Oswald, no 
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British, husband more punctual in walking 
and driving with his wife. To the world 
they were a united, happy pair ; but the 
worid only judged by their actions. It 
did not know, as did the Franklands, that 
a canker was in the hearts of both, that 
they felt more awkward when togeljier than 
the most uncongenial acquaintances, that 
not a word of love passed between them, 
that their conversation was of the most 
bald description, and that their feelings 
and prospects were subjects never men- 
tioned by either. 

Often and often -did Oswald strive 
against the deadness of heart which he felt 
was so cruel an offence to her who had 
given him the abimdant wealth of a young 
girl's first love. He strove hard to banish 
the past from his mind, and to subject 
his affection to his duty. Once or twice 
he caught a pleading glance fi'om Mary, a 
glance which was fiirtively given and 
hastily withdrawn. His heart smote him 
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for the obduracy with which he received 
these Tinintentional appeals ; but con- 
science, with compassion combined, though 
all-powerful in most things, is powerless 
where the affections are concerned. He 
could not love her. In course of time, 
however, the influences we have named, 
assisted by propinquity to her who loved 
him, and absence from her whom he loved, 
began insensibly to produce an effect. 
But the process was slow, and scarcely 
noticed by himself. It might in time have 
ripened into fruit, but it was otherwise 
destined, and ultimately took its place in 
the long painful catalogue of things that 
"might have been." 

This part of our tale is not so pleasant 
that we should seek to Hnger over it. 
Indeed the interest of the melancholy 
finale swallows up any that might attach 
to the minor events which preceded it. 
Slander takes its rise in the merest trifles, 
but its course, disproportionate to its 
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origin, is long and active. We have 
related how the idle and malicious — they 
generally work together — ^had shot their 
poisoned shafts against Mary's fair fame. 
Her marriage, by adding envy to idleness 
and uncharitableness, gave strength to the 
venom. The reader will perhaps say, " Why 
envy ? Surely Oswald was no such great 
catch after aU.'* True, but in the colonies, 
where great matches are not to be made, 
the field of matrimony is in general Umited, 
and where marriage is possible on means 
which would be deemed quite insufficient 
at home, bachelors are individually much 
more sought after, and a man holds 
relatively a far higher position in the 
market. To carry off the best-looking 
from amongst a limited number of mar- 
riageable men, was considered at Fort 
Brown by aU the mothers who had 
daughters on their promotion, and by those 
sweet and affectionate young ladies them- 
selves, as a very high crime and mis- 
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demeanour ; one, in fact, to be avenged 
to the uttermost. A pretty young bride 
in such places, is an object of great 
attraction to both single and married 
men. The former say, " Oh, there is no 
danger with a married woman of being 
asked one's intentions," and the latter 
excuse their attentions on the score of 
dviUty to a friend's wife. Both classes 
flocked round Mary, who, though amiable 
to aU, encouraged no one. Yet, in spite 
of the propriety of her conduct, the 
spinsters united with the matrons in caUing 
her a " nasty, wicked, abandoned woman,*' 
sneered at her for being " a gentleman's 
lady," and hated her with feminine vigour. 
They were not slow to manifest their 
feelings. They refused to call on her, 
avoided her at the band-stand, stared at 
her when they met her in their rides, 
drives, or walks, sent for their husbands 
and cavahers when the latter were speak- 
ing to her; and some even went so far 
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as to hold their dresses up when passing, 
for fear their immaculate robes should be 
sulhed by contact with one whose un- 
pardonable crime was that she was more 
attractive than they were. The reserve and 
propriety of her behaviour availed no- 
thing, save to gain for her the additional 
epithet of " artful." 

Oswald was furious at their conduct, 
but could do nothing. You can't call out 
ladies, and the ladies were the only 
offenders, as is usually the case; for 
men, either from indifference or genuine 
charity, are much less ready to beheve 
and speak ill of their neighbours than 
women. 

If the result of this treatment made 
Oswald indignant, on Mary it had a much 
worse effect. With a heart already bleed- 
ing from the wounds inflicted on it by 
Oswald's love for another, she was 
peculiarly ahve to sympathy, especially 
open to unkindness. It was the last straw 
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whicli broke the camel's back of her 
endurance, and after a faint struggle she 
succumbed. Her health had been seriously- 
impaired by the hardships she had under- 
gone in her escape from the Kafl&rs, much 
more indeed than she had perceived at the 
time. Her father's death, Marsden's 
cruel behaviour, and the discovery of 
Oswald's love for Ellen, had caused a 
series of mental distresses which slowly 
but surely acted on the body. When to 
this was added the scorn and slander of 
her own sex, she, uncompensated by the 
consciousness of her husband's love, fell 
seriously ill. With astonishing rapidity, 
every symptom of a rapid dechne set in, 
and in a few days the doctors pronounced 
her case hopeless. Oswald was frantic. 
A thousand times a-day, he called himself 
her murderer, and in his bitter agony 
even cursed the day when he had first 
seen BUen. 

To add to his grief, he was really be- 
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ginning to love Mary. Her gentle behaviour, 
her patient endurance of her illness, her 
magnanimous forbearance towards himself, 
all came crowding through his mind, and 
he confessed to himself that he was un- 
worthy of such an angel. The thought of 
losing her just as the happiness of his 
married life seemed about to begin, fanned 
the spark of love into a flame, and at the 
same time maddened him with remorse. 
Bitterly did he condemn himself to her, 
warmly did he pour out his tale of love 
into her dying ears and beg her to live 
for his sake. 

For the first time since the day so fatal 
to her married life did a smile of perfect 
peace and happiness shine upon her face. 
Never in all the vigour of health had she 
looked so lovely, as with soft, low voice, 
and eyes melting with tenderness, she 
replied, 

" Dear Oswald, so you do love me now. 
Thank you, my own, for the blessed words, 
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but I do not think I would live if I could. 
Now I am content to die, for your love 
goes with me. If I were to recover — 
which I feel is impossible — you might 
change again. Should you see Ellen, you 
might once more regret having married 
me, and I could not support that. Now 
it is different. If you do see her and love 
her again, and I am permitted to know it, 
it will not grieve me ; for your love for the 
dead wife, who loved you, oh, so fondly, 
will be quite distinct from the affection you 
will bear to the living one, and I shall not 
feel that I have a rival. The love of the 
past win be transferred from earth to 
heaven, and will not interfere with that 
for the Uving." 

A few days iafter this conversation, she 
peaceftdly passed away, happy in the con- 
viction that she had at last won her 
husband's love. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PEOMOTION AND HOME AGAIN. 

Maey had scarcely been laid in her 
grave, when the news spread throughout 
the station that a large force was about 
to take the field, and the 155th was one 
of the regiments destined for this duty. 
The broken-hearted widower received the 
inteUigence with the utmost satisfaction. 
Anything was preferable to remaining in 
a place where everything reminded him 
of her whom he had lost. For grief, there 
are no remedies like change of scene, and 
plenty of physical exertion. This Oswald 
intuitively felt, and at once resigned his 
appointment as acting aide-de-camp, in the 
hope that he might, as a regimental oflBlcer, 
not only have more downright hard work 
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to distract Hs thoughts, but also a greater 
chance of falling in action, and thus sooner 
joining his angel wife. 

The campaign that followed was severe, 
and somewhat disastrous to the British 
arms. If the Kaffirs would only have 
been good enough to fight hke civilized 
beings, a due attention to the precepts of 
the field exercise would have been probably 
sufficient to effect their defeat. Unfortu- 
nately, they were ignorant savages, un- 
acquainted with pipe-clay, heedless of 
red tape, contemptuous of both touch and 
dressing, and only anxious to kill as many 
of their enemies as they could with the 
least possible risk to themselves. The 
consequence was that in a country, the 
nature of which was more than ordinarily 
difficult, we suffered great loss without 
inflicting much in return. 

The latent ferocity of human nature was 
strongly excited amongst our men, both 
by the fi:'uitless loss they sustained, and 
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the barbarous conduct of the enemy, who 
were accustomed to put to death with 
the most frightful tortures every luckless 
individual who fell into their hands. The 
fury of the soldiers was somewhat en- 
couraged by a speech made by an ofl&cer 
of rank. He said that in such a war it 
was all nonsense to talk of humanity, that 
no mercy ought to be shown to the Kafl5r 
women and children, that the whole race 
were no better than wild beasts, and that 
as such they should be treated. 

" You don't spare a wolf," he used 
to observe, *• because it is a female or 
a cub." 

When such speeches were made by their 
superiors, it may easily be guessed what 
was the conduct of the soldiers. When 
not restrained by their officers, they 
made no prisoners, and of those who were 
taken alive, few reached the prison dep6t. 
While the captives were being marched 
along under a guard, one of the escort 
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would touch a Kaffir on the arm, and say, 
"Eun, Johnny, run, Johnny," The 
Kaffir would at first stare stupidly about, 
and then, misled by the apparent humanity 
of the soldier, start off at a run. Before 
he had gone twenty yards, however, the 
unhappy savage would fall, pierced by 
half a dozen- bullets, the guard afterwards 
excusing themselves by saying that the 
prisoner was shot while in the act of 
escaping. 

In this harassing warfare, the 155th 
had their full share of hardships and loss. 
Oswald, however, though exposing him- 
self in the most reckless manner, escaped 
unscratched, while his brother officers fell 
around him continually, slain by British 
powder and shot fired fi:om Birmingham 
muskets, which had been sold by the 
unprincipled colonial traders, for whose 
protection, among others, the war was 
being carried on. 

In a few months, after leaving Fort 
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Brown, Oswald became lieutenant, with- 
out purchase, vice an officer killed in 
action, and the adjutant, having obtained 
his company, Oswald was appointed in 
his place. As a mounted officer he was a 
conspicuous mark for the enemy, and in 
the first subsequent engagement received 
a bad wound from a ball in the shoulder. 
Sent back to the depot at Fort Brown, he 
took no further part in the campaign, 
which, under a new commander-in-chief, 
was at length brought to a successful 
termination. The war being ended, 
several regiments were sent back to 
England, and amongst others the 165th. 
Oswald was surprised at, and rather 
ashamed of the state of his feelings during 
the voyage home. The thought of Ellen, 
of where she was, of whether she was 
married, and of the chance of meeting her 
could not be driven from his mind. He 
strove hard to interpose the image of Mary 
as an impassable barrier between him and 
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his first love, but lie could not succeed. It 
seemed to Mm so faithless to supply the 
place of his loving, gentle, dead wife with 
another. He reproached himself for his cal- 
lousness; he tried to reason himself into con- 
stancy ; still Ellen would haunt him. As we 
have said before, he found that the affections 
cannot be controlled by duty, sentiment, 
or wish, and Ellen once more reigned un- 
disputed mistress of his heart. In fact, 
after much thought and careful analysis 
of his feelings, he discovered that he had 
never at any time ceased to love her. 
Anger, pique, and compassion had urged 
him to marry Mary; and remorse, her 
sufferings, gentleness, charms and devo- 
tion to him had tricked him into a sort of 
spurious love, which had been added to, 
without taking the place of, his love for 
Ellen. It was the conflict of feehng, 
coupled with remorse for Mary's sufferings, 
which had caused him to feel so broken- 
hearted at her death. Time, occupation. 
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and the excitement of war, had, to a 
certain extent, wiped out the pain con- 
nected with his unhappy marriage, and 
he began to look on the period of his 
wedded life merely as a sad episode of his 
existence. 

As he neared the shores of England, he be- 
came more and more anxious as to whether 
he should find Ellen unmarried, and still 
attached to him. During the day he was 
full of hope, but with the gloom of night 
he became melancholy and despondent. 
At length the vessel arrived at SiUmouth, 
at which place they received orders to 
disembark, and take up their quarters. 
For several days, Oswald, as adjutant, 
was too busy to leave the barrack-yard, 
save on duty. At length he found time 
to walk out, and the very first person 
he saw, was a staflT-officer, accompanied 
by a lady, driving towards the country 
in a very handsome mail phaeton. While 
yet at a distance, something in the lady's 
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appearance reminded him of Ellen. Her 
veil, however, being down, and her body- 
wrapped in a thick fur mantle, he could 
not make her out very clearly. Just as 
she got opposite him, the wind seized 
her hat, and blew it almost to Oswald's 
feet. Picking it up, he proceeded to hand 
it to her, and raising his eyes, he beheld a 
sight which made hiTn turn quite sick 
and faint. It was Ellen herself, who on 
seeing who had rendered her the service, 
became first white, and then red as a 
rose. For an instant neither spoke, but 
both remained staring at each other with 
eyes in which surprise and pain struggled 
for the mastery. The gentleman appeared 
overwhelmed with astonishment, till Ellen, 
recovering her self-possession, said with a 
sickly smile, as she held out her hand 
to Oswald : 

"Is it really you, Mr. Hastings? I 
am so glad to see you again. Pray let 
me introduce you to my Ifusband, Major 
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Falconer. Mr. Hastings is an old friend 
and neighbour of ours, Charles." 

"Ah, indeed; very glad to make your 
acquaintance, Mr., Hastings," said Major 
Falconer, with anything but a pleasant 
expression of countenance. " We shall 
be late for our drive, Nelly, I'm afraid, 
if we don't go on. Good morning, Mr. 
Hastings ; glad to have met you." 

Oswald, who had hardly been able to 
utter a word, took the hint, and touch- 
ing his cap, walked away, feeling that 
the sun of his hfe was now indeed 
set. 

Henceforth Oswald was an altered man. 
From being quiet, reserved, and not over 
fond of society, he became gay, rattling, 
and the most persevering attendant at 
balls and parties of any body in the 
regiment. For all that, he never neg- 
lected his military duty, which was, 
if possible, more strictly performed than 
ever. Young,* good-looking, and an ex- 
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cellent waltzer, he was ever welcome as 
a useful man to fill up a dinner-party, 
or the list of dancing men, who are 
as necessary for a ball as the candles or 
waiters. If, however, in his reckless 
gaiety, he ever tried to be more than 
an available guest, he received unmis- 
takable proofs fi:'om wary mammas and 
wide-awake papas that he had mistaken 
the footing on which he was admitted 
into their society. 

Dear Emily, or darhng Fanny, might 
dance four times with the booby heir 
of Sir Canny MacGawky, or the hand- 
some but debauched Lord Fitz BuUion 
— ^they might even go as far as to give 
a ribbon or a glove to these distin- 
guished young desirables; but their 
delicacy and sense of propriety were at 
once called in question if they showed 
the sUghtest preference for the hand- 
some, gentleman-like, clever, gallant, but 
poor young adjutant. It is true that 
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Ensign MacCanny was a fool, mean, and 
of a high-cheek bone, red-haired type of 
beauty; but then was not his father a 
baronet? Lord Fitz Bullion, had been, 
we must admit that, the hero of a par- 
ticularly heartless seduction case, and 
had he not been "a peer's eldest 
son," as he was in the habit of pro- 
claiming himself, would have been con- 
sidered vulgar; but then he was the 
eldest son of a peer, and a very rich 
peer too, and the society of Sillmouth 
was — ^well, weTl call it very charit- 
able. 

And they were quite right in our 
opinion, for high birth covers a mul- 
titude of sins, and a nobleman may 
commit acts and wear a coat which 
would disgrace another person. Of what 
use is it, we should Uke to know, to 
be a " swell," if as much in the way 
of appearance, morahty, and manners is 
expected from him, as from an ordinary 
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mdividual. One man may steal a horse, 
while another may not even look over 
a hedge at the coveted quadruped. Plain 
Mr. Lovewell seduces his orphan daugh- 
ter's governess, and not being utterly 
devoid of good feeUng, subsequently re- 
pents of his ill deed, and marries her. 
"Shocking man I Abandoned woman 1" 
says the wife of the Reverend Church 
Rates and the rest of the neighbours. 
"We must cut her. To do otherwise 
would be to offer a premium to im- 
morality. The daughters, poor things, 
will suffer; we are sorry for them, but 
we must consider our characters and 
position." 

Shortly after, the Marquis of Cotswold 
induces the daughter of his Mend, Lord 
Careless, to come and solace his idle 
moments without the little preliminary 
ceremony of ring and parson. The young 
lady's brother objects, however, to this 
neglect of les convenances^ and threatens 
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vengeance if, to use a homely plirase, his 
sister is not made an honest woman, 
that is to say, if the noble poacher does 
not condone for his past offences by 
taking out a hcense. Marriage now ensues, 
and of course Mrs. Church Eates and 
their friends act up to their professions, 
and mete out the same measure to the 
Marchioness of Cotswold that they did to 
poor Mrs. Lovewell. Not a bit of it. The 
Marchioness cannot, it is true, be presented 
at court, and bishops object to making her 
acquaintance, but the rest of society is above 
such vulgar puritanism.. Matrons of un- 
blemished reputations — ^that is to say, re- 
putation in which no blemishes have ever 
been brought to light, accompanied by 
their young and innocent — or ignorant, 
which is it ? — daughters, flock to Cotswold 
Hall, and with universal acclaim, pro- 
nounce it to be the most charming 
country house they know. All honour to 
them for their discriminating charity. 
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Perhaps they bear in mind the text that 
says, " He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone at her." 

To return to our hero. He thoroughly 
recognised his social position, but instead 
of humiliation, felt only scorn. He con- 
sidered that there was a sort of tacit 
social contract between him and his 
entertainers. He received their hospi- 
tahty, and in return gave his services as 
a super. — ^to use a theatrical expression — in 
the social comedy which was daily per- 
formed before crowded audiences in dif- 
ferent houses in Sillmouth. He considered 
that there was no obUgation on either side. 
They would not have asked him, had his 
presence not been a convenience, and he 
would not have accepted the invitations 
had it not suited him to do so. 

He never lost an opportunity of showing 
people that he considered the obligation 
was mutual, and gave several hard hits to 
those ladies who presumed on their posi- 
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tion to indulge in fasliionable imper- 
tinences. For the reasons we have given 
above, the bachelors of the regiment, 
whether eligibles or detrimentals, were 
overwhelmed with invitations, but the case 
was different with the married officers, 
who could be of httle or no use in the 
perpetual marriage auction which was 
being carried on. Among those thus 
neglected, were Captain and Mrs. Frank- 
land. On a certain evening one of the 
great people of the town gave a large 
ball, to which the Franklands were not 
invited. Oswald took an opportunity of 
asking the hostess why they were not there. 

" We don't know them. The fact is, 
Mr. Hastings, we make it a rule not to 
call on the officers' wives imless they have 
been specially introduced to us. You 
know — don't be offended — ^that one never 
knows who they may be. Officers do marry 
such very strange people sometimes." 

"I think you are quite right, Mrs. 
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Tentoes. Officers, like other people, do 
marry very strange persons; and then 
the life they lead unfits them for refined 
society. Fancy being intimate with women 
who have passed half their lives in 
barracks, and go about fi-om one quarter 
to another on the top of a baggage 
waggon, with a band-box on one side and 
and a parrot in a green cage on the other. 
Ah, it would never do. Now with civilians, 
there is never any difficulty in finding out 
what their wives have been." 

Mrs. Tentoes became very red at this 
remark, for it was well known that she 
had been a dancer at a provincial theatre, 
and had been picked .up by the rich govern- 
ment contractor, Mr. Tentoes, who while 
on a visit had been attracted by her 
theatrical graces. She never was imper- 
tinent to Oswald after that. 

In spite of his recklessness, Oswald's 
heart was still too sore to permit him to 
indulge in any serious flirtations. If 
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nothing else, the presence of Ellen, whom 
he could not avoid frequently meeting, 
would have prevented him. Had he been 
suffering from wounded vanity, the sight 
of her would have induced him to show 
by his attentions to other women that he 
had never really cared about her ; but in 
his case it was a wounded heart, not 
wounded vanity, which rendered him so 
reckless. He was gay and dissipated, not 
for the sake of parading his indifference, 
but in order to drown thought. 

With a woman's clear-sightedness Ellen 
perceived his motives, and by the kindness 
of her manner , whenever they were un- 
avoidably thrown together, tried to soothe 
the pain which fate, and not she, had in- 
flicted. Her husband was not sufficiently 
magnanimous to imitate her example. He 
was inwardly jealous of his wife's past hfe, 
and could not bring himself to be more than 
coldly civil to the man who had been the 
hero of it ; for Ellen truly loved her 
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husband, who was also much attached to 
her, and had told him everything. 

We have omitted to mention that, on his 
arrival in England, Oswald had received 
two letters from his family. One, written 
by Edith, informed him that she was now 
the wife of the rector of a good Cumberland 
hving, and was as happy as a woman 
could be. Her husband, the Rev. James 
Sutton, had been* curate of the parish where 
she was hving as governess, and interested 
by her romantic story, as well as at- 
tracted by her beauty and gentleness, had 
wooed and won her, to the great disgust 
of the young lady of the house, who 
had marked him for her prey. 

" Artful, presuming girl, what business 
had she to accept the attentions of a man 
so superior to her in position ? Really it's 
too bad — what will the world come to 
next ? Why, we shall be having my maid 
Susan marrying next. Servants have 
no business to marry, putting one to 
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such inconvenience in replacing them 
too." 

The other letter was from his brother, 
the soUcitor, who, now that Oswald had 
begun to rise in the world, thought it 
might prove convenient to be on good 
terms with him, in case he might attain 
still higher rank. Besides, his brother 
officers would give some eclat to their dull 
and rather vulgar parties. 

The consequence of these reflections 
was that Oswald received a very affec- 
tionate letter of congratulation on his 
promotion, accompanied by a warm in- 
vitation to consider the house in Russell 
Square his home whenever he came to 
London. Oswald estimated these advances 
at their true value, and merely sent a civil 
reply to the effect that when he did come 
to London, he should certainly do himself 
the pleasure of calling. Business at length 
took him to town, and in accordance 
with his promise, he went to Russell 
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Square. His brother was out, but Mrs. 
John Hastings having in vain endeavoured 
to persuade Oswald to take up his abode 
with them, pressed him at least to come 
and dine that evening. 

" You will meet your sister and her 
husband. They are coming up by the 
train which arrives at King's Cross at 
six, and are to dine here this eve- 
ning." 

The temptation was so great, that it 
overruled any scruples caused by John's 
heartless conduct to his father, and Oswald 
gladly promised compUance. 

** You mustn't be surprised at anything 
odd you may remark in John's behaviour. 
He has been speculating a good deal in the 
fimds lately, and has once or twice lost 
a httle money, not much indeed, but yet 
quite enough to make him very nervous, 
and persuade him that he is almost a 
ruined man. A nasty dissenting minister 
has got hold of him too, and so worked 
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on him, that between money and religion 
I sometimes think he is going mad; he 
has such strange delusions, you can't 
think." 

This intelligence sent Oswald away in 
a very sad frame of mind. Badly as John 
had behaved to the whole family, still he 
seemed disposed to atone for it now, and, 
moreover, Oswald had too few relations 
left to be able to dispense with his 
affection, late as it had been in coming. 
The dehght of seeing his sister again had 
softened his heart, and inchned him to be 
amiable towards the whole world. 

Precisely at half past seven he entered 
the drawing-room at Russell Square, and 
the next instant was clasped in his sister's 
arms, who was so overjoyed to meet him 
again, that not till reminded by her 
husband, a gentleman-like, benevolent- 
looking young man of about eight-and- 
twenty, did she think of introducing 
Oswald to his new brother. John came 
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in rather late, giving as his excuse that 
he had been kept longer than he expected 
in the city. He received his guests with 
more cordiality than they had anticipated, 
but both Ellen and Oswald were struck 
by his aged, nervous, and careworn ap- 
pearance. They had little time, however, 
for observation, as dinner was just then 
announced. That meal was preceded by 
a long grace, which John insisted, not- 
withstanding Mr. Sutton's presence, in 
saying himself. With closed eyes — ^in 
order that his attention might not be 
diverted by the sight of the dishes, we 
imagine — ^he ought also to have held a 
handkerchief to his nose to prevent the 
smell of the food from reaching it — ^and 
with a hand stretched out as if he was 
calculating angles, or bidding Satan depart, 
he poured forth a long rhapsody. It 
was more like a sermon than a grace, and 
from its tenor one would have imagined 
that the speaker was on familiar terms 
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with the angels, and read the Heavenly 
Morning Post every day. 

Oswald and his sister had so many 
things to say to each other after their 
long separation, that none of the rest 
of the party had much opportunity of 
talking. 

When, however, the desert was placed 
on the table, John took advantage of a 
pause to join in the conversation. 

" Well, Oswald and Edith, I am glad 
to see you again. It's a long time since 
we last met, and time has brought changes 
to most of us. I trust we are all altered 
for the better. Ah, well, well, all flesh is 
grass, growing to-day, cut down to- 
morrow. I hope we none of us lose sight 
of that solemn fact. I don't, I can tell 
you. When you last saw me, I was a 
selfish worldHng, intent only on Mammon. 
Now I seek for better things, the old man 
is dead within me, and I see the world as 
it is. Ah, brother, I've had much trouble, 
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lost heaps of money. In fact, God only 
knows whether I shall not, after all, end 
my days in the workhouse. Depend upon 
it, one should only busy oneself with one's 
hereafter, for this is a wicked world, and 
ftill of fleas, fleas, I teU you fleas." 

As he uttered these last words, his voice 
was raised, his eyes glittered, and he 
began to hunt about for the little insects 
he had mentioned, like a monkey at the 
Zoological Gardens — exclaiming as he did 
so, " Pleas, fleas, they are a punishment 
for my sins, for my sins! Oh, Lord, 
dehver me!" 

At the first mention of fleas, Oswald, his 
sister, and her husband stared, and, then, 
such is the power of imagination, began 
to scratch their arms, hands, and legs as 
energetically as did their host. Mrs. 
Hastings put an end to the ludicrous, yet 
painful, scene by saying to her hus- 
hand, 

"My dear, we had better go up stairs." 
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Then turning to her astonished visitors, 
she said in a whisper, 

" Don't mind him, it's a delusion he has, 
though he never was so bad before — ^in 
company at least." 

She told them afterwards that so strong 
a hold had this fancy got over her husband, 
that he was continually upsetting the 
whole house, in order to have the floors 
washed and carpets beaten, and that he 
spent a regular fortune in Persian ver- 
min powder, a box of which he always 
carried about with him. She added that, 
on entering a cab, a railway carriage, or 
an omnibus, he invariably took out a 
pinch and sprinkled it on the floor, to the 
great astonishment of all the other pas- 
sengers. 

During the rest of the evening John 
remained silent and moody; and as the 
rest of the party were not much inclined 
for conversation after the painful scene 
which had taken place, they all went home 
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early. Oswald accompanied the Suttons 
to their lodgings in Seymonr Street, and 
then discharging the cab, proceeded to 
walk to his own in Ryder Street. As 
he turned the comer of Berkeley Square 
into Hay Hill he saw, about twenty yards 
in front, an elderly gentleman walking 
quietly up the street, and about a yard 
behind him two ill-looking ruffians. The 
next instant the latter rushed up, and 
while one of them garotted the old gentle- 
man, the other proceeded to rifle his 
pockets. Oswald ran forward at once as 
noiselessly as possible, and catching the 
ruffian, who was holding his victim in a 
murderous grasp, a violent blow on the 
temples, he brought him senseless to the 
ground. He had next to encounter 
ruffian number two, who, producing a life- 
preserver, struck heavily at Oswald's head. 
The blow, though partly intercepted by the 
latter' s hand, partly deadened by the hat, 
nevertheless nearly brought him to the 
VOL. n. F 
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ground. It was not, however, sufficiently 
severe to prevent Oswald from closing 
with his assailant, with whom a desperate 
struggle ensued. Oswald had been brought 
up in a county where wrestling was much 
cultivated, and his knowledge of the art 
proved useful to him on this occasion. 
Dizzy as he was from the blow on his head, 
he instinctively put his science into 
practice, and after a sharp tussle, brought 
his adversary heavily to the ground. 
Kneeling on his chest, with both his 
hands on the robber's throat, he threat- 
ened to strangle him if he ventured to 
move, and shouted loudly for assistance. 
His cries soon brought a policeman and 
one or two gentlemen to the spot, and 
the two ruffians were at once seized. 

The one who had been knocked down 
by Oswald, had recovered his senses, and 
was on the point of running off when 
he was tripped up by a young officer of the 
Guards, who, on his way home, had been 
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attracted by the outcry. The robbers 
disposed of, Oswald turned to the old 
gentleman, who had received a severe 
shock from the ill-usage he had met with, 
but had become sufficiently restored to 
inquire Oswald's name and address, and 
to beg him to complete his kindness by 
accompanying him in a cab to his lodgings 
in the Albany. Having done this, and 
handed him over to the care of his 
servant and a doctor, he took his leave, 
promising, at the old gentleman's earnest 
request, to call again next morning. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

A POLICE COUET AND OTHER MATTERS. 

Oswald woke next morning with a 
splitting head-ache from the eflfects of the 
blow he had received the night before; 
but he was a hardy fellow, and a lotion 
from a neighbouring chemist soon alle- 
viated the paiii. The first thing he 
did was to go to the police magistrate's, 
where his evidence was required against 
the garotters. They were defended by a 
soUcitor greatly patronised by the frater- 
nity of thieves. This individual, whose 
name was Malachi, and who, as may be 
guessed, was a Jew, tried hard to shake 
Oswald's testimony. Among other things, 
he insinuated that our hero was drunk. 

** May I ask. Ensign — I beg your pardon, 
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Lieutenant Hastings, how it was that you 
happened to be out at such a late hour?" 

*' I had been dining at my brother's." 

" Ah, you mihtary men are generally 
tolerably convivial. I suppose you enjoyed 
yourself — ^had a good dinner, no doubt — 
capital wine, I dare say." 

*' I don't see what that's got to do with 
the case." 

" Don't fence with my questions, sir. 
Remember you are on your oath. Be 
good enough to give me a straightforward 
answer." 

Oswald flushed up to the very roots 
of his hair, and replied somewhat savage- 

** Have the kindness not to be imper- 
tinent, sir. Well, if you want to know 
about the dinner, I will tell you. First 
of all there was ox-tail soup, then cod's 
head and shoulders with oyster sauce, 
after that " 

Here he was interrupted by Malachi, 
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who, perfectly livid with rage, screamed 
out : 

" I appeal to the bench, if I am to be 
treated with such insolence, and the court 
with such contempt." 

The whole audience was on the titter — 
if one may be permitted to coin an expres- 
sion — and the magistrate himself, who 
hated Mr. Malachi, could hardly keep his 
countenance. When appealed to, however, 
he was obliged to say : 

" Be kind enough to answer the question 
put to you, Mr. Hastings, without going 
aU through the bill of fare." 

Oswald bowed to the magistrate, and 
turning to the angry lawyer said : 

" Well, then, I had a very good dinner 
and excellent wine." 

. " You're a judge of wine, no doubt 
— ^have drunk a good deal of it in your 
time, I dare say. Now tell me how 
many glasses you had on that occa- 
sion?" 
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"I don't exactly remember. About 
three or four I think." 

" You think — ^you are not sure. With 
your bad memory you might have had four 
or five, five or six, six or seven glasses 
even without recollecting it, eh ?" 

"My memory is not so bad as that; 
besides, I never exceed three or four 
glasses. Last night it might have been 
three, or it might have been four glasses, 
I can't tell which, but I am sure it was 
not more." 

"It's very odd you can't remember ; 
but an extra allowance of wine, we know, 
affects the memory. Can you swear you 
had not five glasses ?" 

"I shouldn't like to swear, but I'm 
almost sure I did not take more than four 
glasses. I will swear, though, that 1 did 
not take more than five." 

" Oh, so you're not certain you didn't 
drink five glasses, but you swear you didn't 
have more than five. As your memory 
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is SO bad, I wonder you can swear at all 
about it. Now tell me, what size were these 
glasses ?" 

" The usual size.'* 

" You mean to say, I suppose, the size 
you usually drink out of — not very small 
I suspect ?" 

" Neither small nor large, just a medium 
size." 

" You can stand a good deal of liquor, 
I dare say ?" 

" Not more than most men." 

" I'm to understand, then, that if you 
took more than your usual allowance, you'd 
be the worse for it ; perhaps not exactly 
dead drunk, but a little elevated ?" 

" I dare say I should." 

" You dare say you should, eh ? Well, 
then, as by your own admission you drank 
more than your allowance last night, I ask 
you, did you not feel you had taken more 
than was good for you ?" 

"Not a bit." 
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"That depends upon what you think 
is good for you. You must have been 
either drunk or sober, and if you were the 
least excited, the least uncertain in your 
speech or walk, the least giddy, I say you 
were drunk. Now, sir on your oath, were 
you, or were you not drunk last night ?" 

" Not a bit more than you are suffering 
from a surfeit of ham at the present 
moment," exclaimed Oswald, worried at 
last out of all patience by the vulgarity 
of the questions put by Malachi, who, hke 
a good many of his profession, took ad- 
vantage of his position to utter imperti- 
nences, for which, if he had said them 
out of doors, he would certainly have 
been kicked. A regular roar of laughter 
was heard through the court at Oswald's 
retort, and the bully took care not to ask 
him another question. Before the case 
was over, however, he received a 
second snub from our hero. In the 
course of his defence, Mr. Malachi said : 
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" The officer states in his evidence, that 
when he came up, he found one of the 
prisoners running away." 

" I never stated anything of the sort," 
interrupted Oswald. 

" I didn't say you did, sir," snappishly 
rephed Mr. Malachi. 

" You said ' the officer.' " 

" I know I did." 

"-Well, I'm the only officer who has 
given evidence." 

" I referred to the police officer." 

"Ah, I beg your pardon, I thought 
you meant me." 

The upshot of the matter was the com- 
mitment of the two ruffians for trial ; the 
witnesses, viz., Oswald, the policeman, 
and two of the gentlemen who had helped 
to seize the prisoners, being duly bound 
over to attend. Their victim and the 
young guardsman were neither of them 
present ; the former being too ill to leave 
his room, and the attendance of the latter, 
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who was required for a court-martial at 
Windsor, not being considered indispens- 
ably necessary at that stage. 

From the poUce court, Oswald went to 
the Albany, where he found that Mr. 
Cholmondley — the old gentleman he had 
rescued — was in bed, suffering very much 
in his throat, from the effects of the shock 
he had received. He, however, insisted 
on Oswald's coming into his bed-room, and 
thanked him most warmly for the assis- 
tance he had rendered. He was too ill to 
bear a long visit, but he begged Oswald to 
come and see him the next day, telling him 
that, as long as he hved, our hero might 
reckon on his friendship. When he next 
called, Oswald found Mr. Cholmondley, 
though still very weak, able to sit up in 
an arm-chair. The old gentleman seemed 
delighted to see him, and was most 
anxious to learn all about his history, 
circumstances, &c. Though particularly 
fi^nk in disposition, our hero was not at 
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all fond of talking about himself, except to 
intimate friends. The old gentleman, 
however, possessed great tact and deli- 
cacy. He was also so grateful, that 
Oswald's reserve soon began to disappear. 
In the first place, he was won by Mr. 
Cholmondley's interest in him. He had 
few Mends, and the friendship of an 
old man is very flattering to a young 
one. Again, he had been of service to 
him, and that of itself was a bond be- 
tween them. One always feels more 
warmly towards a person whom one 
has obliged, than towards the person 
from whom one has received obKgations. 
The pride and self-respect of the giver 
of the obligation are gratified by the very 
fact of his having had it in his power to 
confer a favour, and he is grateful to 
the individual who has been the cause 
of the pleasurable sensation. From hence- 
forth the obligor stands, as it were, above 
the obliged, and the latter consequently 
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possesses a claim on the former wliich 
is readily admitted. Readers, depend 
upon it, if you wish to secure a fast 
friend, give some one the opportunity 
of conferring a benefit on you, it will 
be an unfailing precedent for future kind- 
nesses. 

We have said that Mr. Cholmondley 
possessed great tact. He showed this 
by taking care not to question Oswald 
directly. He induced the latter to be 
frank by first talking about himself. Be- 
fore many visits were over, Oswald found 
to his surprise that he had told his new 
fidend the whole history of his past Hfe, 
with the exception of that part of it which 
related to his feelings towards Ellen and 
Mary. Even that, after a time, was 
disclosed to his sympathising listener. 
In his turn^ he ascertained that Mr. 
Cholmondley was an old bachelor of 
about seventy, that in early life he had 
been, though of good birth, so poor that 
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he had been glad to accept the very 
subordinate place of vice-consul in a 
small town in Asiatic Turkey. Having 
obtained him this post, his few relations 
considered that they had done enough, 
and henceforth completely banished him 
from their mind. 

Occasionally he returned to England 
on leave, but it was very odd that, 
precisely at these times. Uncle Eobert's 
house was always being repaired, and 
Aunt Fanny had asked a quantity of 
people who could not be put off; there- 
fore these loving relations were unable 
to invite him. They wera so sorry, but 
it was very unlucky ; they hoped another 
time, &c., &c* Poor people, how much 
they were to be pitied for the unfortunate 
and continually recurring chain of cir- 
cumstances which deprived them of the 
pleasure of the poor relation's society. 
They bore up wonderftdly against these 
repeated blows however, no one could say 
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from indifference, for their letters were 
most touching. Still they did not openly- 
manifest their grief. In short, their 
feelings were as well regulated as their 
manners, being just as much affected as 
was becoming to well brought up people 
belonging to the best society, and no 
more. Young Cholmondley behoved in 
their sincerity, older Cholmondley behoved 
in their insincerity, and middle-aged Chol- 
mondley was quite indifferent as to 
whether it was the one or the other. 
At the age of forty-five, Mr. Cholmond- 
ley unexpectedly found himself, by the 
death (without a will) of a distant relation, 
the possessor of a nice Uttle fortune of 
£5,000 a year, and at the same time 
the beloved nephew and cousin of a host 
of relations, from whom " circumstances 
had hitherto unfortunately separated him." 
His correspondence had up to that 
time been limited, henceforth it added 
considerably to the receipts of the post 
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office. Somehow or other for the fature, 
no houses ever reqmred repainting, and 
Aunt Fanny always had a best bed-room 
at his disposal. As for cousins, it was 
quite remarkable what an esteem they 
had conceived for him. Their babies 
seemed to have been only bom in order 
that he might be godfather to them. 
Presents of' game were showered upon 
him, and gifts of money lavished up- 
on his confidential valet. The duties 
of godfather he discharged by presents 
of silver mugs, the duties of relationship 
he fulfilled by eating the game sent 
him — there his intercourse with his 
kindred ended. He seldom answered a 
letter sent him by his relations, and 
ndver accepted their invitations. They 
were not exacting, and bore his eccen- 
tricities, as they called them, with 
Christian patience. AU this Mr. Chol- 
mondley disclosed to Oswald, expressing 
at the same time his scorn for the 
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meanness of which his relations had 
been guilty. 

" I returned to England," he said, " pre- 
pared to forgive and forget; but such 
conduct disgusted me, and I determined 
to try and make friends who should 
supply the place which my relations 
ought to have occupied. That is easier 
said than done though. A man of forty- 
five, who has hved aU his Kfe out of 
England, finds that he is little adapted 
for making fi:iends; acquaintances in 
plenty, yes, but friends, no, unless by 
some rare accident. Chance and your 
own courage have thrown us across each 
other. I feel a great regard for you. 
I hope when you know me better you 
wiU return it. In the meantime I trust you 
will consider these chambers as your home. 
I have got a spare room, so always come 
here whenever you're in town. You must 
promise me that, there's a good lad. 
I'm often very lonely here, and it would 
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be a real kindness to come and cheer 
me up." 

Oswald promised to do so the next 
time he came to London; but told him 
that just then his leave was up, and 
that he must return to Sillmouth. 

The day following this conversation 
he took leave of Mr. Cholmondley, of his 
sister and her husband, as well as of Mr. 
and Mrs. John. John Hastings had been 
becoming worse and worse every day, 
and threatened soon to be a fit subject 
for a lunatic asylum. He was very 
affectionate towards Oswald at leave- 
taking. 

" I should Uke to give you something 
before you go," he said; "but I'm very 
poor now, and can't afford to be generous. 
I have got two httle things in my room 
though, which may be useful to you. 
They are * The Soldier's Best E^napsack,* 
and * Celestial Balsam.' " 

Oswald thanked him for his kindness, 
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conjecturing that the first was a sort 
of travelling bag, and the other a kind 
of pomade. His astonishment and dis- 
appointment may be imagined when the 
next moment John reappeared with two 
tracts which bore on their covers the 
titles mentioned. 

The Httle trip to London had done 
Oswald much good. He had previously- 
been in rather a morbid state of mind, 
which had been perpetuated by his frequent 
meetings with Ellen. When a man is in 
this condition, the best remedies are 
change of scene and the occurrence of 
something to break the current of his 
thoughts. This something had been fur- 
nished by the garotting adventure and its 
consequences. His sister, too, had greatly 
soothed his feehngs by her kind sympa- 
thy and judicious advice. In fact, as long 
as he did not see Ellen, and came across 
nothing to remind him of her existence, 
the wound gave him no pain. Whenever 
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he saw her, or any thing occurred to 
suggest her image, and bring up thoughts 
of past times, a nerve seemed to be touched 
which thrilled with intense agony. The 
wound was, after all, but skinned over. 

In time, however, these twinges became 
more and more rare, and the nerve required 
a stronger shock for vibration to be pro- 
duced ; he even sometimes would say to him- 
self, " It would have been better if I had 
never met her, I should have been spared 
much unhappiness." He did not care much 
about garrison town gaiety; which after 
all is only a bad imitation of the London 
girl-fair, with a little more coarseness 
about the auction, and with lower prices 
marked on each young lady; but what 
he had begun for the sake of distraction, 
he continued from mere habit. Mr. Chol- 
mondley wrote to him frequently, and 
displayed such an interest in his affairs 
that he could not but reply to him in the 
same strain. He several times ran up 
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to London for a day or two, on whicli 
occasions he always found a bed and a 
warm welcome at the Albany. Nor did 
Mr. Oholmondley's kindness end there. 
He made a point of introducing Oswald 
to such of his friends as might be most 
useful to him, and frequently gave little 
dinners for the purpose of enabling him 
to become intimate with them. Through 
these, Oswald received more than once 
invitations to good London balls, which, 
however, afforded him httle pleasure, 
though he went to them at Mr. Cholmond- 
ley's earnest entreaty, who impressed 
upon him that it was a matter of busi* 
ness. 

" You never know," said he, " but that 
some of the people you meet may be useful 
to you one day or other, and at all 
events you should go if it's only to acquire 
what you can never gain later in hfe — 
Ubsage du monde.** 

We have said he was not much amused 
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by these London parties, and the reason 
is very obvious. The conversation to be 
heard there is slang of the thinnest and 
stupidest description, consisting almost 
entirely of gossip about persons, who is 
flirting with whom, what matches are com- 
ing off, and what have been broken off, 
what took place at different country houses 
last Easter, mixed with questions as to 
whether you are going to Lady Thingum- 
by's ball, whether you were at Mrs. What- 
do-you-call-em's evening party, and 
whether Rotten Row was much crowded 
the preceding afternoon. Occasionally 
the more intellectual talk a httle about 
the last opera, the novel of the season, the 
fashionable preacher of the day, or the false 
sentiment which they substitute for feehng. 
Now Oswald, not having been admitted 
a member of the freemasonry of frivoUty, 
found himself rather basketed, and very 
much bored. He had plenty of sense, 
and a creditable amount of information; 
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but sense and information are at a dis- 
count in London drawing-rooms. To 
know who was who, to be acquainted with 
the private history and peccadilloes of 
those he met in society, and to be able 
to talk about the different country houses, 
was a much more valuable accomplishment. 
Oswald knew very few people, and there- 
fore, could neither converse about them, 
nor understand allusions and stories in 
which they were concerned. His tastes 
were not their tastes, his haunts were 
not their haunts, his friends were not 
their friends. He was neither one of those 
people who know everybody, nor a person 
whom everybody knew. Besides, he was 
poor. Consequently, he received but 
formal civility, and was singularly unlucky 
in finding most of the young ladies he 
asked to dance, engaged. 

Mr. Cholmondley, though apparently 
recovered, had never quite got over the 
shock he had received the night he was 
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garotted, and openly confessed that lie 
feared that a very slight attack of illness 
would be dangerous to him. 

" Whenever I do die, you will find, my 
dear boy, that I have not forgotten you 
in my will. You need not scruple to take a 
legacy firom me. My relations have all 
behaved so badly that I do not consider 
they have the slightest right to be con- 
sidered; besides, they are all very well 
off as it is." 

When the trial of the garotters took 
place, Oswald was, of course, obliged to 
come up and give evidence. He accom- 
panied Mr. Cholmondley to the court, and 
was distressed to find that the old gentle- 
man was much exhausted by the many 
hours' waiting, and the long cross-examin- 
ation he had to undergo. 

The next morning, he received a mes- 
sage fi:om him, saying that he was too 
unwell to come down to breakfast, and 
asking Oswald, who had to go back to Sill- 
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mouth by the early train, to come and see 
him in his bedroom. He found him in 
bed, suffering from a feverish cold, which 
he thought he had caught by the sudden 
change from the heated, foul atmosphere 
of the court to the cold east wind outside. 
Oswald persuaded him to send for a doctor, 
and drove off to the station, feeliag very 
uneasy about his friend. The valet pro- 
mised to write in case his master became 
worse ; but not getting any letter the next 
morning, Oswald concluded that the ill- 
ness was nothing, after all, and, being 
very busy all day in the orderly room, 
almost dismissed the subject from his 
mind. 

Bight-and-forty hours later, a letter in 
a strange hand was deKvered to Oswald, 
which he opened with considerable fore- 
boding. One glance showed him that his 
fears were too true. The very afternoon of 
Oswald's departure, Mr. Cholmondley had 
become suddenly worse; inflammation of the 
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lungs had set in, and this acting on a 
frame much shaken by the violence to 
which he had been subjected the night of 
the attempted robbery, had carried him off 
two hours before the despatch of the 
letter. The valet added he would have 
written to warn him of the state Mr. 
Cholmondley was in, but his master ex- 
pressly forbade him to do so, saying, 
" Poor lad, he must not be saddened by 
a death-bed scene; he wants cheering, 
not depressing." 

Much grieved and shocked at the loss 
of so kind a friend, Oswald immediately 
applied for leave, and the next morning 
returned to London. His first visit was 
to the Albany, where he learnt all the 
particulars of Mr. Cholmondley' s last 
moments, and had a final look at the face 
of the dead. Just as he was about to 
leave, the lawyer came to inquire for 
Oswald's address. 

" It is fortunate I have met you, sir, for 
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the funeral takes place to-morrow, and the 
reading of the will afterwards, at which 
as you are mentioned in it, I should Hke 
you to be present." 

Oswald promised to be there, and then, 
not wishing, from motives of dehcacy, to 
make use of his usual bedroom at the 
Albany, went oflF to that most comfortable 
of private hotels, Ellis's, of St. James's 
Street. As he sat, after dinner, drinking 
what novelists call " his modest half pint 
of sherry," he indulged in speculations as 
to the amount of the legacy which he was 
about to receive. He did not anticipate 
much, but he thought it possible he might 
be left £100. a year, a very welcome addi- 
tion to an adjutant with nothing but his 
pay. Money did not long occupy his 
thoughts, which were soon diverted to the 
many acts of kindness he had received 
from his deceased friend, the memory of 
"which made him feel quite ashamed of his 
anticipations about a legacy. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE WILL. 



On going to the Albany at the ap- 
pointed time, he was shown into a room 
full of the relatives of the deceased. 
They seemed more excited than sad, and 
looked at Oswald very much as a flock of 
sheep regard a stranger introduced into 
the fold. It being a part of the reHgion 
of this country, that a rich man cannot 
get to heaven unless carried decorously to 
the worms in a hearse drawn by animals 
which look like superannuated troop- 
horses of the Life Guards, and escorted 
by a numerous body of his relatives in 
black and tears, Mr. Cholmondley's funeral 
was what is called a very handsome one.' 
Before the long journey was completed, 
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the mourners became w.eary of feigning 
the grief they did not feel, and every now 
and then caught themselves talking about 
indifferent subjects. As soon, however, 
as they got out of the carriages to enter 
the cemetery, their woe was re-assumed 
hke a garment, and a most respectable 
garment it was ; no exaggeration of any 
sort, but just what was due from people 
in good society. Of course there were 
shades of woe, those who considered they 
had the best chance of the fortune, 
covering their faces much more closely 
with their handkerchiefs than others who 
merely expected a legacy. Oswald ob- 
served all this with disgust, and inwardly 
hoped that all the money might be left to 
charitable institutions. 

At length, the ceremony over, the party 
returned to the Albany, and awaited with 
impatience the opening of the will. The 
excitement was intense and undisguised. 
The disappointment at its contents no less 
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SO. It was very short, and said that as 
the testator was afraid that his dearly 
beloved relations would be apt to forget 
him when they had no longer any expect- 
ations of benefiting by his fortune, wluch, 
being well off, they did not want, he 
desired that eight copies of his portrait 
might be taken in oils, at no greater cost 
than £25 each, to be given to certain 
members of his family whom he named, 
^he remainder of his property, with the 
exception of an annuity of £100 to the 
valet, was to go to his dearly beloved 
friend, Oswald Hastings, on condition that 
he never allowed any relation of the 
deceased to benefit, in the slightest degree, 
by the bequest. In case Mr. Hastings 
declined to accept it on these conditions, 
it was to go towards the extinction of the 
national debt. 

Oswald was overpowered with surprise 
at thus suddenly finding himself changed 
from a penniless subaltern into a man 
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with £6000 a year ; for Mr. Cholmondley 
had accumulated considerable savings. 
He had thought it possible he might 
receive £100, but £6000 1 Why, he was 
quite a rich man. Ah, if he had only 
obtained it two short years sooner, Ellen 
would then have been his. Then what 
might have been ? Alas, it was too sad. 

The rest of the party broke up in 
curses and confusion; the very people 
who, half an hour before, had been most 
affected as they stood by the grave, being 
now the foremost to abuse the dead. 
Some very loud asides were uttered, by 
no means complimentary to Oswald, who 
at last felt compelled to notice them. 

" Really, gentlemen," said he, " I can 
make some allowance for your feehngs, 
though I assure you I was as ignorant of 
the nature of the will as you were, but, 
still, I must beg of you to behave with 
a httle more civility, not to say decency." 

" Decency, indeed," said one of those 
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present, in whose face humour and disap- 
pointment evidently struggled for the 
mastery, " it's all very well for you, who 
have just got £6000 a year to talk about 
decency, you can aflFord it, but as for us, I 
should Hke to know how any one can 
expect us to be decent !" 

To avoid further discussion, Oswald 
left the house, having fixed an hour for 
calling on the solicitor next day. As he 
walked to the hotel he thought to himself, 

" Talk of the rage of a lioness robbed of 
her cubs, that is nothing to the fiiry of a 
legacy-hunter deprived of his bequest/' 

Mr. Cholmondley's affairs had been left 
in perfect order, and his money being all 
invested in the three per cents, Oswald 
and his lawyer had very httle trouble in 
arranging matters. An hour's interview 
the day after the ftmeral, followed subse- 
quently by half a dozen letters, settled 
the whole thing. Before returning to 
Devonport, Oswald purchased, at Hunt 
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and Roskell, a very handsome centre-piece 
as a gift to tlie mess, a beautiful pair of 
diamond ear-rings for Mrs. Frankland, a 
double-barrel gun for her husband, and a 
despatch box for the colonel. He took 
care at the same time to make his sister 
Edith a partaker in his good fortune. 
Besides a pretty httle pony and pony car- 
riage for her, arid a handsome dressing-case 
for her husband, he settled £1,000 a-year 
on Edith. Nor did he forget even Mr. 
and Mrs. John Hastings, who for so many 
years had neglected him, and only began 
to show him attention when he no longer 
needed it. To both of them he sent 
valuable presents. 

Popularity is a plant of very uncertain 
growth and development. Sometimes 
long years elapse before it bursts forth 
into blossom. At other times the hitherto 
sterile plant flowers all of a sudden most 
copiously. This was the case with Os- 
wald. He had left Sillmouth only five 
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days before a mere subaltern in a marcli- 
ing regiment, poor as a cliiiroli mouse, 
a person whom nobody knew anytliing 
about, and altogether a regular inehgible, 
though useful enough- as a lay figure at 
evening parties, or a hack partner at 
balls when no better was to be ob- 
tained. 

On his return he found that society had 
become all at once fiilly enlightened as 
to his numerous charms and merits. No 
party was considered perfect without his 
presence, no dinner to which he was 
invited could be begun till his arrival; 
while the confidence of the mammas in 
his perfect propriety and excellence was 
touchingly shown by the fi^equency of 
the occasions on which they left their 
daughters alone with him. 

Before, to have danced more than 
once with him would have been incor- 
rect, to have lingered in the supper-room 
with him as a companion, wrong in the 
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extreme. It was different now. Not 
only would these young ladies have con- 
sented to have danced with him two, 
three, or even half a dozen times, but 
we verily beheve would, as far as their 
own inclinations were concerned, have 
been ready even to have danced before 
his highness, and have performed a bal- 
let for his highness' amusement. The 
opinion, too, which manmias seemed 
to entertain of his good sense and judg- 
ment was very flattering, and must have 
been great. 

He had confidences enough poured 
into his ears to fill a volume; while 
the information he received concerning 
the virtues of various young ladies ought 
to have given him a very high opinion 
of female excellence. Hitherto very few 
cards had been left at the mess for him, 
now they came hke bills at Christmas, 
only, instead of dunning reminders, they 
were followed by invitations to dinner. 

H 2 
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By the bye, notliing marks the estima- 
tion in which a man is held by society 
hke the nature of the invitations he re- 
ceives. A card for a ball merely means 
a conventional civility which it is either 
convenient to offer, or difficult to avoid 
paying; while an invitation to dinner 
signifies that you are a person with 
whom it is either useful or amusing to 
be intimate. Country house invitations 
constitute a branch of the same class, only 
a more rare and special one. 

Oswald took no notice whatever of this 
increase of popularity. He steadily re- 
fused to go to any fi:'esh places, or make 
the acquaintance of any new people. 
Those with whom he had been intimate be- 
fore, he was intimate with still; those 
whom he knew sHghtly before, he continued 
to know shghtly. All this reserve, how- 
ever, made him no open enemies, for 
who could tell but that time might soften 
the hardness of his heart? Truly the 
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people of Sillmoutli were most Christian- 
like in their patience. 

Who amongst iis, unless bom rich, 
but has built castles in the air, as to 
what he or she would do if imexpectedly 
left a large fortune. With most of us 
these ideas never emerge from speculation 
into practise. If, however, by any chance 
they do, however great at first is our 
delight at being able to indulge in luxuries 
or amusements hitherto unattainable, it is 
soon exhausted. It is very nice being 
able to draw cheques for fifty instead of 
five pounds, to drive out in our own 
brougham instead of a hired cab, to be 
able to make a trip to Paris instead of 
Brighton, and to be able to hire a moor 
in Scotland instead of having a few 
days indifferent partridge-shooting with a 
neighbour, to be able to hunt three 
times a week instead of being obliged 
to content oneself with an occasional 
mount from a friend, and finally to 
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know that Mdlles. Anonyma and Bel- 
gravia are eager rivals for your heart; 
no, not heart, money. Yes, this is all 
very charming as long as the freshness 
lasts, but, like a new made peer's de- 
light at being called my lord, it soon 
wears off. It is human nature only to 
care for what one has not got. Oswald's 
money, however, brought with it more 
solid advantages than the mere pleasure 
of possession. Mr. Cholmondley had not 
been dead two months when, the two 
senior lieutenants not being for pur- 
chase, Oswald got his company over 
their heads. 

The loss of the adjutantcy was very 
annoying to him, for as adjutant he had 
had so much to do which he could not 
leave undone. This, as it prevented him 
from indulging in regretfiil, morbid 
thoughts, was of the greatest possible 
benefit to him. Now he felt idle, lonely, 
and miserable. The excitement of being 
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rich had passed away ; there was little drill, 
for it was November ; he had nowhere to 
go to, save to his sister's, and a north 
country parsonage in wiQter is not very 
attractive to a man in low spirits ; Lon- 
don was dull and empty ; it was too late 
. to hire shooting. What could he do to 
make time pass? He tried hunting, 
going by railroad to the different meets, 
and for a time enjoyed it; but hunt- 
ing is an occupation which, however 
delightful as a recreation from other pur- 
suits, and when the pleasure is enhanced 
by meeting many friends, if taken by itself, 
soon palls on a man of any mind. Besides, 
he was anxious to forget Ellen if possible, 
and as long as he remained at Sillmouth 
he could not avoid occasionally seeing her. 
So he determined to get three months' 
leave and go to Paris, in the hope that, 
amidst the distractions of that gay capital, 
he might succeed in banishing from his 
mind her whom it was both folly and 
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guilt to keep any longer in his heart. 
Before he went, an incident was destined 
to occur which made him feel most pain- 
fully how much dominion the past still 
had over him. He was paying a morning 
visit to his firm Mend, Mrs. Frankland, 
when that lady casually observed : 

" What a sad thing that is about poor 
Mrs. Falconer, is it not?" 

Oswald felt himself turning very pale, 
but exerting all his strength to appear un- 
concerned, replied : 

" I haven't heard anything about it. 
She isn't ill, I hope." 

" Oh no, not ill ; but her husband has 
just been arrested for £2000. I have this 
minute left her house, and she is in such 
distress — ^it quite makes my heart bleed.'' 

" You don't say so. I'm quite astonished. 
I thought they were very well off:" 

" Well, so they are, in a way ; that is, 
he has good pay, and she has £20,000, 
but then it is so tied up that she can't 
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touch a farthing of the capital, and all he 
has, about £10,000, is settled on their 
joint Uves, and is also so tied up that he 
cannot touch it either/' 

" But how did he become so involved ? 
He doesn't seem to be an extravagant 
man." 

" No more he is ; but his brother, Lord 
FitzFluke^j— Major Falconer will get the 
peerage himself some day if the present 
Lord doesn't marry — ^is an awfiil scamp, 
and has run through all his large property. 
Unfortunately he persuaded the Major to 
back a bill for him, which is now due, and 
which the Jews refuse to renew, so the 
poor Falconers must suffer for his scan- 
dalous behaviour. That's how it is, I 
beheve ; but she cried so, poor thing, as 
she told me, that I could hardly make it 
out. It does seem very hard, doesn't it, that 
he should be put in prison for money which 
he's never had? It's a great shame, I declare, 
and if I were the Queen I wouldn't allow 
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it. But what do you think will happen ? 
Mrs. Falconer says he will lose his com- 
mission if it isn't paid. How can that 
be ? They can't surely make him sell out 
if he doesn't want to do so." 

** I'm afraid he will be obliged to do so 
if it isn't paid. They will keep him in 
prison till he does." 

"Keep him in prison! How^ dreadful I 
It's enough to kill her. Fancy poor Major 
Falconer with chains on his legs, working 
on the treadmill, and with his beautiful 
black hair all cut off. I'm sure I should 
go mad if it happened to my husband." 

" Oh ! you needn't be afraid of that, they 
won't treat him like a criminal, or make 
him work. ' He will be only kept in 
prison till the bill is paid, and can have 
any comforts he chooses, as long as his 
money lasts. But why doesn't she apply 
to her father ? He is rich enough to help 
them if he chooses." 

" She has written to him ; but he won't 
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do anything. He says he hasn't made his 
fortune to throw it away on his son-in-hiw's 
scampish relations, that it was the Major's 
own fault putting his name to the bill, 
and that, as he has made his bed, so must 
he he on it. So unfeeling, isn't it ?" 

Oswald did not make any answer, but 
remained in deep thought for a minute or 
two, then, suddenly looking up with a 
very red face, said, 

" Will you help me, Mrs. Frankland, if 
I try and get Major Falconer out of 
this scrape, and promise not to say a 
word about it to a hving soul, except 
your husband, who, I know, can be 
trusted." 

" Of course I will, you good, kind 
creatm'e ; but what are you going to do, 
and what do you want me to do ?" 

"I want you to find out who is the 
person who holds the bill, and to get a 
note given to the sherifi*'s officer without 
any body knowing it. I'll pay the money 
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myself, but I wouldn't for the world it 
was known." 

" I'll go off to her directly. You really 
are the kindest, noblest, best man in the 
world." 

"Except your husband, of course," 
rephed Oswald smiUng. 

" Of course," said Mrs. Frankland, half 
crying, half laughing; "there's nobody 
quite so good as him, but you're the next 
best." 

Oswald then sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the sheriff's officer in a feigned hand, 
begging him to meet him in an hour's time 
at an obscure public house in the outskirts 
of Sillmouth. In due time he came, and 
Oswald, who had managed in the mean- 
time to get the money he required from 
the local bank, where he had an account, 
obtained possession of the bill, and threw 
it into the fire with an inward thanks- 
giving that he had been able to render 
so great a service to her whom he had 
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once loved so well, and still loved too 
much for his peace of mind. 

Major Falconer, who, though a kind 
man enough, was far from being capable 
of such an act himself, was sorely puzzled 
as to who his unknown benefactor could 
be. Mrs. Falconer never breathed her 
own suspicions to a soul till years after- 
wards ; but being a true woman herself, 
and therefore well able to comprehend the 
happiness of silent generosity towards a 
once loved object, she felt that their 
saviour could have been none other than 
Oswald. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PARIS AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 

The next morning Oswald started for 
Paris, taking with him a letter of intro- 
duction from Colonel Sharpe to a gentle- 
man high in favour at the Imperial court, 
and somehow connected with the super- 
vision of the operas and theatres. This 
kindly meant act was very nearly proving 
Oswald's ruin, both moral and physical; 
for through Monsieur the Baron Sansscru- 
pules, he obtained admission behind the 
scenes, introductions to numerous pretty 
actresses and danseuses^ as well as con- 
tinual invitations to petits soupers given in 
these fair ladies' honour. Young, good- 
looking, rich, idle, he was exposed to much 
temptation. Morbid and reckless, con- 
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yinced that the only woman he really 
loved was separated from him by an 
insuperable barrier, thinking also, most 
unjustly, that she had very easily forgot- 
ten him, it is not surprising if he yielded 
to that temptation. We do not seek to 
justify him, scarcely even to say anything 
in mitigation of blame. 

Our hero was not a paragon, merely a 
gallant, amiable young man, with good 
impulses and principles, able to stand 
any ordinary trial, but not proof against 
the assaults of great misfortune and un- 
common temptation. As thought was 
torture to him, he avoided thought as 
much as possible, and with forced, reckless 
gaiety profited by every opportunity of 
dissipation. 

Such a man was a certain prey to the 
Cypriennes of the Parisian theatrical world. 
Yet though he passed his time with, and la- 
vished his money upon them, he only loathed 
them less than he did himself. Not finding 
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sidBcient excitement in their society, he 
took a second step towards rnin, and com- 
menced gambhng with the male members 
of the coterie. Fortunately, ere he had 
plunged irrevocably into the mire, and 
before he had sold out more than £3,000 
of his capital, he was suddenly recalled to 
England, his regiment being under orders 
for active service. 

The thought of a campaign restored 
him to himself, and once more awoke his 
better nature. Hastening back to Sill- 
mouth, he arrived there on February 15th, 
1854, and found not only the 155th, but 
all England in a state of the greatest 
excitement at the prospect of a war with 
Russia. Yet even then when troops were 
under orders, ships being taken up for 
their conveyance, and the workmen in our 
arsenals labouring day and night, some 
people found it hard to beheve that 
hostilities would actually take place. 

Up to the very last moment of the 
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departure of the expedition, the oflSoers 
and men composing it were assured, both 
by their friends and the newspapers, that 
they were only going on a pleasant little 
excursion to the Mediterranean, and would 
be back in a few months. 

Oswald thought differently. He had had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the feelings 
of the French Army on the subject, and felt 
certain that the Emperor would give them 
the healthy excitement and wholesome 
occupation of a campaign by way of keep- 
ing them quiet and contented. Our hero, 
therefore, carefully made every preparation 
for taking the field, and provided himself 
with all the Httle trifles so apt to be 
overlooked, but which yet conduce so much 
to one's comfort on active service. 

It being uncertain when the regiment 
would embark, Oswald could get no leave 
sufl&ciently long to enable him to proceed 
to the north and wish Edith and her 
husband good-bye, so he contented himself 
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with saying farewell by letter. At length 
the anxiously-expected orders arrived, and 
within twenty-four hours after, the regi- 
ment was on board the man-of-war screw 
troop-ship, the * Heir Apparent.' 

As soon as the troops were embarked, 
a telegram was sent to the Admiralty, in 
London, to that eflfect, and asking for 
orders. This was about 9 a.m. Hour 
after hour passed away and no reply 
arrived, till at 3 p.m. a second telegram 
was sent. This time an answer came, 
directing the * Heir Apparent* to put to sea 
at once. It afterwards turned out that 
the officials at the Admiralty had alto- 
gether forgotten the existence of H.M.S. 
* Heir Apparent' and H.M's 155th Regi- 
ment, till aroused by a second telegrani. 

The voyage would have been pleasant 
enough had it not been for the First 
Lieutenant. Oswald had met him on 
shore, and thought him a particularly 
agreeable gentleman-like man. He soon 
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found out that the difference between some 
first lieutenants on shore and the same 
individuals at sea, resembles that between 
Jack in, and Jack out, of oflSce. The 
chief idea of Lieutenant Blazer was that 
in order to be a smart officer one must 
be always finding fault and punishing. 
He certainly did come up to his own 
standard of smartness, for he was per- 
petually prying about for faults, which he 
ruthlessly pimished as soon as detected 
or invented. Perpetual motion, or a 
woman's tongue, was a joke to him; he 
never seemed to sit down, and seldom to 
sleep. 

It often aroused the indignation of the 
officers and men of the 155th, to see 
young boys of thirteen or fourteen beaten 
by Blazer's orders so severely across the 
hand with a cane, that fii'equently they 
were obliged to go to the surgeon after- 
wards. This cruel treatment was not 
inflicted for impertinence, continued neg- 
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lect of duty, or similar oflfences, but for 
really trifling irregularities. 

Another characteristic of this amiable 
individual was an open expression of his 
contempt for soldiers. Without the 
shghtest deHcacy, he would abuse an 
awkward sailor by telling him he was only 
fit to be a soldier. In his manner to 
the men, he was extremely insulting, 
while to the officers, many of whom were 
of the same relative rank as himself, he 
was scarcely more civil. 

For two or three days Oswald bore his 
impertinence with patience, but at last, 
completely out of temper at hearing 
Blazer make use of the word soldier as a 
term of abuse, he determined to retort 
the first opportunity. An occasion pre- 
sented itself that very morning. Oswald 
was putting his company through the 
manual exercise. Blazer standing close by 
with his accustomed sneer. The word of 
command was given to " secure arms ;" one 
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of the men did it badly, so Oswald called 
out: 

" What are you about, Smith ? An old 
soldier like you ought to be able to do 
better than that. Why, you look just 
Kke a first heutenant with his telescope 
under his arm. What on earth makes you 
so awkward to-day ?" 

Officers and men, soldiers and sailors, 
aU burst into a chuckle, to the intense 
disgust of Blazer, who immediately went 
off to report the matter to the Captain. 
Shortly after, Oswald was called into the 
latter' s cabin, where he found Lieutenant 
Blazer and Colonel Sharpe. 

" The First Lieutenant has made a 
complaint. Captain Hastings, that you 
have grossly insulted him before the 
soldiers and crew, and I wish to hear 
what you have to say about it. Mr. 
Blazer, be good enough to repeat the 
statement you made just now to Colonel 
Sharpe and myself." 
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" He told one of the soldiers, sir," said 
Blazer, pompously, ** that he was as 
awkward as the First Lieutenant with a 
spy-glass under his arm. I was standing 
close by, and Captain Hastings knew 
it, so he must have intended to insult me." 

"Well, Captain Hastings, what have 
you got to say to this ? Do you admit 
having made use of the expressions 
alluded to ?" 

" Not exactly. I told one of our men, 
who was doing his drill badly, that he 
looked like a first lieutenant, not the First 
Lieutenant, with a telescope under his 
arm, and asked him how it was that he 
was so awkward to-day. I confess I did 
know Mr. Blazer was within hearing, and 
I said it on purpose. I may have been 
wrong, but I think you will admit I had 
some provocation, when I tell you that 
Mr. Blazer is always insulting us, by 
telling any sailor he wishes to abuse that 
he's only fit to be a soldier." 
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" Is that correct, Mr. Blazer ?" said the 
Captain. 

** I really can't recollect, sir ; I daresay 
I have. It's a very common expression 
in the service." 

" It may be a common expression in the 
service, but it is a very improper one to 
make use of, particularly when there's a 
regiment on board. I hope, gentlemen, 
that I shall hear nothing of this sort 
again, or I shall be obHged to take serious 
notice of it. Good morning." 

After this, Mr. Blazer was tolerably civil 
for the rest of the voyage, and the other 
officers being very pleasant and cordial, 
the 155th felt almost sorry when they 
arrived at Malta. 

In this magnified lump of hearthstone 
they remained about three weeks, quite 
long enough to satisfy most of them. 

The town of Valetta was then most 
uncomfortably crowded with soldiers, and 
an officer walking along the Strada Reale 
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had to keep his arm going up and down 
like a piece of machinery to return the 
salutes which he received at every yard. 

It would be difficult to conceive a more 
motley population than that with which 
the principal street was then crowded. 
Guardsmen and bare-footed fiiars, High- 
landers and Maltese ladies with their 
black faldettos, or mantillas, riflemen and 
Turks, Jews and Zouaves, Greeks and 
chasseurs, artillerymen and sailors, Maltese 
boatmen and English ladies, with many 
others, formed a scene as varied in ap- 
pearance as that presented by a kaleido- 
scope. 

Among the attractions of Malta may be 
named a capital club, and a very tolerable 
tiny Httle opera, at which Mademoiselle 
Par^pa, daughter of an English officer by 
a Greek lady, or a Greek gentleman by an 
Enghsh lady — we forget which — was, at 
that time, the popular prima donna. 
These advantages are, however, counter- 
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balanced in the eyes of Britons by the 
fact that the only cricket ground is 
the solid rock of the parade, and that 
races are run on the high road. 

Good Friday took place during the stay 
of the 155th, and Oswald was startled by 
hearing all the church-beUs of Valetta 
suddenly giving out the most discordant 
and unearthly sounds. He inquired what 
it meant, and was told they were grinding 
Judas's bones. 

At length the welcome day arrived when 
the assembled troops were once more 
placed on board ship, and conveyed to 
Turkey. Some went to GaUipoU, while 
others, and among these the 155th, were 
landed at Scutari. 

The utter novelty of everything in 
Constantinople, the picturesque tombs, 
the quaint mixture of people and dresses, 
and the loveliest scenery imaginable, ren- 
dered Oswald's stay at that town pleasant 
enough. Indeed, the excitement of the 
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approaching campaign, together with such 
a complete change of scene, and the utter 
severance from everything which could 
remind him of the past, had restored him to 
comparative happiness, or, at least, to tem- 
porary forgetfulness. He made the most 
of his time by taking lessons in Turkish, 
which he had already studied during the 
voyage, and by making excursions in every 
direction on a beautiful Arab which he 
had bought. Sometimes he took long 
rides into the country, and saw abundant 
proofs of the lawless, unsettled condition 
of the neighbourhood, in the fact that 
every person he met was armed, even the 
labourer at the plough, or the herdsman 
looking after his cattle. 

Among other attractions, the chief, in 
Oswald's eyes, were the " Sweet Waters 
of Europe," and the " Sweet Waters of 
Asia." It is unnecessary to attempt to 
describe these fashionable places of resort. 
They have been too well made familiar to 
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tlie English public by a score of newspaper 
descriptions, and as many illustrated books 
of travel. Suffice it to say that they are 
two streams, one situated near the termina- 
tion of the Golden Horn, and the other on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, some 
five miles from the British camping ground 
at Scutari. At both of these places the 
scenery is very beautiful, and the pretty 
faces of the old-fashioned coach-loads 
of Turkish ladies, and the briUiant colours 
in which they were clothed, attracted 
many British and French officers. 

These visitors caused no small excite- 
ment among the Leilas and Zuleikas of 
the harem. They evidently admired the 
tall, handsome, gallant-looking yoimg 
officers, and, but for the presence of 
the vigilant and ferocious Nubians, who 
suppHed the place of duennas, would have 
ffirted most unreservedly. Even as it was, 
they succeeded sometimes in deceiving 
the watchfulness of their guards, and 
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a giggle, a handkerchief, or a flower, 
expressed pretty plainly what they dared 
not show more openly. They all wore 
yashmacs, a sort of combined hood and 
veil, made of muslin ; but Oswald observed 
that the thickness of the material was 
always in exact proportion to the absence 
of beauty. 

The " Sweet Waters of Europe " were 
far more fashionably attended than those 
of Asia, but as a visit to the latter could 
be paid on horseback, and with compara- 
tively Httle trouble, Oswald generally 
preferred it. 

The second time he went there, he 
was much struck by the extreme beauty 
of a girl who, with two other older and 
less handsome women, occupied a clumsy 
though gorgeous old carriage, drawn by 
bullocks, and guarded by a hideous 
black on horseback, armed with a scimitar. 
She was apparently only about sixteen, 
and possessed a complexion which it was no 
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flattery to say resembled the most lovely 
peach-bloom. Her features were delicate, 
and rather rounded than chiselled, her 
teeth of pearly whiteness, her large, soft 
eyes blue, and yet, odd to relate, her 
eye-lashes, eye-brows, and hair were of 
raven black. 

If Oswald was struck by her, she was 
no less attracted by Oswald, and when no 
one was looking, . gave him a most entic- 
ing smile. He returned it, but was pre- 
vented from showing his admiration any 
further by the eunuch, who turning sud- 
denly roimd, and perceiving " the ac- 
cursed son of a burnt father" gazing with 
profane boldness upon the " hght of the 
harem," drew his sword, and dashing up 
to Oswald, seemed as if about to cut him 
down. Our hero did not attempt to 
make use of his sword, but pulling out a 
pocket-pistol, which he always carried 
about with him, presented it quietly at his 
assailant's head The ladies screamed and 
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the black swore, but the sight of the 
pistol had a wonderful effect in calming 
him, and after abusing all Oswald's female 
relations in thorough Oriental Billingsgate 
he ordered the carriage to move on, and 
left Oswald alone. 

The next time Oswald rode to the 
" Sweet Waters," he again saw his 
Turkish charmer, and was pleased to find 
that she also recognised him, though it 
was only by an expressive glance. Before 
the end of the evening, he had an oppor- 
tunity of approaching her more closely 
than he had yet done. The tumble- 
down old coach was creaking lazily along 
the rough path, when some carelessness 
on the part of the driver caused it to 
strike against the stump of a tree and 
upset. The inmates screamed, and the 
eunuch gesticulated, but for a moment 
nothing was done to rescue the ladies, till 
Oswald, who happened to be near, hastily 
dismounting, rushed up, and assisted 
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them to get out. The black seemed 
furious, and about to repeat his attack of 
the previous occasion, but Oswald, who 
knew that no Oriental heart is unmoved 
by backshish, shpped two or three sove- 
reigns into his hand, at the same time 
producing the pistol which had been so 
useful before. He then thought it 
best to mount and ride off, well satis- 
fied with his afternoon's work, for, in the 
confiision of the upset, he had contrived 
to squeeze the fair one's hand, and to pro- 
nounce tenderly, in Turkish, the words, 
" my soul." She had not only returned 
the squeeze of the hand, but had whis- 
pered, " The large house near the fountain 
over there," looking towards Scutari, to 
indicate its position. 

As he rode homewards, he careftdly 
examined every house he passed, and at 
last succeeded in discovering the one of 
which he was in search. It was a two- 
storied building, standing by itself, evi- 
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dently the property of a rich man, with 
a balcony at the back which overhung the 
Bosphorus, while the jfront of the house 
was on the road. 

The next day Oswald rode past the 
house, and looked closely at the lattices, 
but without seeing anything. As he 
returned, however, somewhat disap- 
pointed, he saw the master of the house 
mount at the door, and, with three or four 
attendants, ride slowly off in the direction 
of Scutari. Oswald put spurs to his 
horse, and galloping past them, as soon 
as he got out of sight turned down a by- 
path, and returned by a circuit to the 
main road again. He found he had 
struck it about a couple of hundred yards 
to the north of the building. His object 
was to see if his inamorata was an occu- 
pant of that house, or if he had been 
mistaken. He stopped for a moment to 
consider how he could attract her atten- 
tion. At length the thought came into 
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Hs head that he would ride very slowly 
by, singing at the top of his voice. 

The experiment succeeded. Just as he 
came opposite the windows, he saw a 
lattice open about two inches, and the 
same lovely face, which for the last week 
had so haunted him, showed itself for an 
iiistant uncovered, and then disappeared. 
He turned in his saddle, he did not like to 
stop for fear of exciting suspicion, but 
gazed wistfully at the window for a sign 
that he had been recognised. He was 
rewarded by seeing the next instant a 
white hand protruded, waved, and then 
quickly withdrawn. 

The next day, at exactly the same hour, 
he agaiQ passed the house, taking care, 
however, by making a long circuit, to 
pass it only once, and thus avoid being 
noticed. Again he sang the same song, 
again the lattice opened for an instant; 
but this time he carried off a token that 
his admiration was returned. As before, 
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the lattice was opened only to give a 
momentary glimpse of the beautiful girl, 
but the next instant a flower fell into the 
road almost at his feet. He dropped his 
whip as an excuse for dismounting, and 
careftdly concealing the trophy, rode off 
with it to camp. On his arrival, he 
summoned his Greek servant, and asked 
him what the flower signified. He said 
he did not know, but would find out for 
him in the course of the evening. Oswald 
enjoined the greatest secrecy and discre- 
tion, promising that, if he found him 
silent and true, he would give him a 
handsome present, but swearing that he 
would break every bone in his body if the 
matter .got wind. 

A few hours later, Demetrius returned 
with the information that the flower 
meant " I love you," bringing with him, 
at the same time, a complete key to the 
language of flowers, which he had ob- 
tained fi:om one of his countrywomen 
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who fipequently acted as go-between for 
Turkish ladies in their amours. 

On the morrow he repeated his ride, 
placing the flower conspicuously in his 
forage cap. Again the lattice opened, 
but this time was not closed so 
quickly. Nor did he retimi without 
another gage d^ amour. As he rode by, a 
pomegranate fell from the window above, 
and Oswald, being a good cricketer, 
managed to catch it ere it reached the 
ground. When he had got out of sight 
he examined the fruit, and found that it had 
been partly cut, and then joined together 
again. Inside was another flower, which, 
on referring to his key, he discovered 
meant, " I am pining to see you." Act- 
ing on this unmistakeable invitation, he 
at once sent off Demetrius to get what 
information he could about the owner of 
the house, the names of his wives, his 
habits, hours, &c., and also to see if he 
could not, by some means, through his 
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countrywoman, obtain for Oswald an 
interview with the young lady. Our 
hero desired his servant to spare no 
money, for not only was he really, for the 
time, very much in love with the fair 
Turk, but his natural spirit of romance 
was awakened. He knew he was entering 
on a difficult and hazardous adventure, 
but the very difficulty and danger only 
spurred him on the more, and fanned into 
a flame that which, without these incen- 
tives, would have been but an evanescent 
spark. 

How very inconstant of Oswald, some 
of our fair readers will perhaps exclaim. 
True, we do not deny the accusation, 
still there were excuses for him. He 
was irrevocably separated from Ellen, 
and it was not only his duty but his 
desire to try and forget her, who, as 
far as he knew, cared nought for him. 
As to Mary, he felt for her as a young 
poet does for the beautiful creation of 
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his own brain. She did not seem as if 
connected with his present life, but rather 
as part of a long past dream. The action 
of his heart had been as it were stimu- 
lated, not satisfied, and he felt an aching 
void which it was imperative on him to 
fill. The heart, taken at the rebound, 
is easily led captive ; and, moreover, in 
this case it was rather a spirit of ro- 
mantic adventure than real love which 
fascinated him. 

The next morning, Demetrius came to 
report progress. He had ascertained that 
the owner of the house was a rich old 
Turk, who had been formerly a jewel 
merchant in the bazaar, but had 
now retired fipom business. He also 
possessed another house in Stamboul, 
but, during the summer months, pre- 
ferred what may be called "his httle 
villa" on the Bosphorus. The name of 
the old gentleman was Osman, and he 
was very fond of going about visiting his 
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friends. He had four wives, which was 
an evidence of his wealth and position; 
for a .poor Turk cannot afford more than 
one spouse. The youngest and the fa- 
vourite of the four was Oswald's flame, 
a Georgian girl who had been carried off 
by a hostile tribe about a year ago, and 
sold into slavery. She was far from 
being a willing captive, Demetrius as- 
serted, though her husband lavished pre- 
sents on her, and was perfectly bewitched 
by her beauty. 

This repugnance of the fair Georgian 
was very incomprehensible to Demetrius, 
^' for," said he, " most of these Circassians 
and Georgians look on being sold at Con- 
stantinople as the best piece of good 
fortune that can happen to them. Just 
Hke English ladies, master; for I have 
travelled plenty, and seen London, and 
the Queen, and the Lord Mayor, and 
the Thames Tunnel, and St. Paul's, and 
everything — just like English ladies, who 
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want to get married because they think 
they get rich husband. These Circassians 
and Georgians, they all hope they marry 
great man. Perhaps Osman not great man 
enough, because he not pasha; perhaps 
Haidee, that lady's name, Sar, she no like 
old man, love young man like your excel- 
lency." 

Oswald felt very much inclined to kick 
Demetrius for the last remark and the 
^in which accompanied it, but dissem- 
bhng his wrath, he asked him whether 
he had seen his countrywoman, and 
whether she was willing to be use- 
ful. 

" I saw her, Sar, and she say she very 
glad help your excellency. She go to 
house to-day, make Mends with servants, 
see lady ; promise come and tell me every- 
thing to-night." 

Oswald was obliged to be content with 
the information he had received, and to 
wait patiently till evening. In the mean- 
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time, after parade, paying his company, 
and some other little matters, he took 
his usual ride towards the " Sweet 
Waters," wearing this time, in the breast 
of his coat, the last flower he had received. 
On this occasion he had a better view 
of his fair Georgian than ever, for con- 
tinued impunity had made her bold. As 
usual, she threw him down a flower, 
which, as by this time he had leamt 
the language of love-tokens by heart, 
he recognised as meaning **Come quick- 
ly, or I die." He picked it up, and 
pressing it to his heart, kissed his hand 
to the lovely girl, who, drawing back 
from the window, waved hers in re- 
turn. 

That night, after dinner, Demetrius 
informed him that his countrywoman 
wanted to see him in the little village 
of Pasha Keuy, which was about three- 
quarters of a mile from the camp of 
the 155th. She had seen Haidee, she 
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said, and arranged a means of obtaining 
for Oswald an interview with her two 
days hence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HAIDEB. 

The reader may be sure that Oswald 
was punctual to his appointment with 
the elderly Greek lady who had engaged 
to obtain him an interview with the pretty 
Gfeorgian. He found her waiting his 
arrival in a tumble-down old house in the 
outskirts of the village. The only other 
occupant of the dwelling was the old 
woman's only son, who profited by the 
presence of the BngHsh troops to seU what 
he called coffee, but which was in reality 
spirits. 

At first it seemed as if, notwithstanding 
her message, the ambassadress had failed 
in her mission. According to her, there 
were so many diflGlculties, and such dangers, 
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which she expatiated on most fluently, 
that she had determined to have nothing 
more to do with the affair. In despair, 
Oswald was about to depart with a de- 
termination to try some other plan, when 
he was re-assured by a whisper from 
Demetrius, who said : 

" Give her money. Excellence, she do it 
then." 

In obedience to this hint, Oswald pulled 
out five sovereigns, which he showed the old 
woman, telhng her that if.she would do her 
best, she should have them, as weU as plenty 
more afterwards if she succeeded. At the 
sight of the gold, her eyes glistened, her 
whole frame seemed possessed with an 
energy to which she had before appeared 
a stranger, and her tone changed in a 
remarkable manner. She confessed that 
her task was difl&cult, very difl&cult, and 
fuU of danger ; but what would she not 
do for so generous a gentleman, and as 
for danger, who would dare to hurt an 
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English officer? Oswald cut her short, 
and begged to be told her plan, as well as 
to be informed of the result of her visit 
to Osman Effendi's harem. 

She said that under pretext of fortune- 
telling, and with the help of a bribe to 
the servants, she had managed to obtain 
admittance to the women's apartments. 
So far she had experienced little difficulty ; 
but the worst of it had been that the 
other ladies had been just as curious as 
Haidee, and had all crowded round her, 
aiixious to have their fortunes told also. 
She had managed however^ to obtain a 
private interview with Haidee, by pretend- 
ing that the spells, by which she obtained 
an insight into the future, must be seen 
only by those for whose benefit they were 
cast, or they would be useless. On this 
they all agreed to leave the room, and 
come in one at a time. Before each, in turn, 
had she mumbled some gibberish, made 
a few magic figures on the floor with nailk. 
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and then uttered some vague, but flatter- 
ing, predictions, which had sent the hs- 
teners away in a state of intense dehght. 
When Haidee entered, which she did the 
last, the ambassadress cautiously dis- 
closed her object, and found her hearer 
only too anxious to assist her. 

The result of the conversation was that 
it was arranged that, two days hence, about 
five in the afternoon, Oswald should accom- 
pany his messenger, disguised as an Eng- 
lishwoman, who was supposed to possess 
even greater skill in divination than that of 
which the former had given pretended proof. 
Haidee's companions, glad of any excite- 
ment to reUeve the dreary monotony of their 
Kves, were dehghted at the proposal, and 
begged the old woman to be sure and come. 
Osman Efiendi was, they informed her, 
going on that day to spend the afternoon 
with a friend at Istambol, so that there was 
no fear of interruption. To diminish the 
chance of discovery as much as possible. 
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she had announced that the Frank lady who 
was to visit them was a very powerful and 
mysterious conjurer, that she was under 
a vow to keep her veil always down, and 
that any attempt to see her face would be 
sure to bring a curse on them. They 
must, therefore, promise to restrain their 
curiosity, or something dreadful wojild 
certainly happen. The superstitious girls, 
much fiightened, and half-repenting their 
invitation, vowed they would be most 
discreet. 

** Your voice might betray you,'* 
she added, " but you can manage that by 
not speaking to them, and only pretending 
to whisper to me. I will promise them 
all sorts of good luckj as if you had told 
me of it. All you have to do is to throw 
some drugs, which I will get tor you, 
into a pan of burning charcoal, mutter 
anything you hke, and then stand quite 
still for a minute, as if you were trying to 
find out something fi^om the fire. I will 
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tell them, too, that, like me, you will only 
see them one at a time." 

Oswald promised to obey her instruc- 
tions most faithfiilly. 

The difficulty now was about the clothes, 
but Demetrius said he would undertake 
to get these from a milliner in Pera, whom 
he knew, as if they were for a very tall 
officer's wife. The time was short, but 
still Demetrius assured his master that 
with a handsome backshish he should be 
able to succeed. It was arranged that 
Oswald should walk up in plain clothes to 
a house, near Osman Bey's residence, be- 
longing to a brother of Demetrius, that he 
should there put on his disguise, and meet 
his conductress. In order to avoid sus- 
picion, the old woman begged our hero 
to abstain for one day from taking his 
accustomed ride. 

The morrow passed away wearily to 
Oswald, who was burning with impatience 
for the coming visit. For want of some- 
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thing to do, he strolled down in the after- 
noon to the sea-side near the camp, and 
had a bathe. After a good swim, at which 
an elderly Turk, acccompanied by the in- 
evitable pipe-bearer and another attendant, 
gazed with grave wonder, he came out of 
the water and proceeded to dry himself. 
Whilst so occupied, the old Turk drew 
near, when Oswald recognised him as the 
identical Osman Effendi, against the sanc- 
tity of whose harem he was then plotting. 
Nearer and nearer he approached, till 
Oswald at last thought he was going to 
speak to him. Not a word, however, did 
he utter till close to the young English- 
man. Then turning to his attendant, he 
said, 

" Mashallah I what a very white skin 
the Giaour has I I wonder if it can be 
real?" 

"Pleasant," thought Oswald, "to be 
coolly discussed before one's very face, 
and by one's rival, too. The old scoundrel ! 
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Civil-spoken, I must say, calling one 
names in that way. If he weren't so old, 
I'd teach him manners. I'll tell him to 
go away though." 

This he did in the best Turkish at his 
command; but hearing an Englishman 
speak his own language, only caused him to 
stare still more, without uttering a word in 
reply. It was Oswald's turn to be astonished 
now, for, as if such an unwonted sight as 
an Enghshman's white skin was too much 
for even a Turk's impassibility, Osman 
solemnly took a step forward, and stretch- 
ing out his forefinger, in the timid manner 
a child does when wishing to feel if any 
thing is hot, he gently touched Oswald's 
shoulder. 

" Come, hands off, old fellow ! If you 
do that again, I'll knock you down," 
shouted Oswald in English, for, after the 
manner of his countrymen, he could not 
speak a foreign language when in a rage. 

The startled Turk stepped back as if 
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he had been shot, but soon recovering him- 
self, again advanced, and once more touched 
Oswald's shoulder. A vigorous back- 
hander sent him sprawling. His dismayed 
servants, heaping imprecations on the 
infidel who had made their master eat 
dirt, and had literally defiled his beard with 
blood from his orthodox and respectable 
nose, rushed to pick up the fallen Osman. 
The latter said not a word, but as soon 
as he was on his legs, rushed at our 
hero with his head down, as if about to 
butt him. As he was by no means so old as 
he looked, and was rather a powerful man, 
Oswald, who did not wish to strike him 
again, had some trouble in disposing of 
him. At length, a cross-buttock, as it 
is called in the language of the ring, 
vigorously applied, sent the assailant to 
the ground. He did not attempt to renew 
the fight, but creeping slowly away, seated 
himself on the edge of a neighbouring 
jetty, recently constructed for the use of 
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the troops, and disconsolately watched the 
blood from his nose, as it dripped slowly 
into the water. 

At length the time approached when 
Oswald was to start on his adventurous 
expedition. The female apparel had just 
arrived, and he was on the point of sending 
Demetrius on with it. At that very mo- 
ment, the orderly-sergeant came to 
acquaint Oswald that, in consequence of 
the sudden illness of the captain of the 
day, he was to take his place. 

Here was a dilemma ! Gro on duty then, 
he could not and would not, so he started 
to try and find some captain who was 
willing to be his substitute. The search 
seemed hopeless; every tent he visited 
was empty. He was on the point of 
giving up the affair in disgust, when, at 
that moment, whom should he perceive 
but Frankland returning from a ride? 
He at once agreed to go on duty for 
him. 
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The next step was to obtain the sanction 
of the Colonel to the exchange. Ill luck 
seemed to pursue our hero on this day, 
for both the Colonel and the Majors were 
over in Constantinople. If Oswald swore 
at this conjuncture, it must surely be 
admitted that he did so under great provo- 
cation. A lovely girl awaiting his coming 
with impatience, he, intoxicated by her 
beauty and the excitingly dangerous nature 
of the expedition, equally longing to meet 
her, every difficulty apparently overcome, 
and an opportunity aflforded by the absence 
of the master of the house, an absence 
which might not occur again, yet, at the last 
moment, to find himself baffled by an un- 
expected obstacle I Still, there was nothing 
for it, the interview must be postponed, for 
it then wanted but an hour-and-a-half of 
the appointed time, and the Colonel's 
servant on being questioned, said he did 
not expect his master home till evening. 

Oswald would not give up all hope till 
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the last moment, but when another half- 
hour had passed away, and no sign of the 
Colonel's approach was appaiient to his 
strained eye-balls, our hero sadly entered 
his tent, and sent Demetrius to tell the 
old woman he could not come. 

How Oswald cursed the service, how he 
repeated to himself a dozen times that he 
wished he were free from its slavery, and 
didn't care if he sold out the next day 
many of our readers can imagine from 
their own experience. They know, too, 
how utterly insincere Oswald was in his 
asseverations. Like all smokers in trouble, 
he, of course, lighted a pipe, and was 
commencing to experience somewhat of 
its soothing eflfect, when he was startled 
by the sudden entrance of Demetrius, so 
out of breath that he could not speak. 

" What the devil brings you back ? 
You've not been there and returned by 
this time. It's not possible! What are 
you grinning at, you fool ?" 
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As soon as he had got breath, Demetrius 
announced that he had got as far as the 
Turkish barracks, when he met the Colonel 
coming towards camp, so he had hastened 
back to let his master know, and to get 
the clothes. Oswald could hardly believe 
in this welcome news, but hurrying to the 
quarter-guard, he saw the Colonel walking 
towards camp, and only a hundred yards off. 

As soon as he came up, Oswald made 
his request, which was granted at once, 
and then warning Frankland, he ordered his 
horse, and rode off to the place where he 
was to change his dress. He made such 
haste, that he reached the appointed spot 
long before his servant. The old woman 
was waiting for him, and in a great state 
of excitement on accoimt of the delay. 
In consequence of it, she told Oswald that 
he must make his visit a short one, for 
fear Osman should return, in which case 
the danger of discovery would be in- 
creased. 
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By the time she had finished her warn- 
ings and instructions, Demetrius arrived 
with the clothes. As may be imagined, 
there was some difficulty, for want of an 
experienced lady's-maid, in putting them 
on property. When, however, the opera- 
tion was completed, Oswald, with the help 
of a thick veil, looked a very passable 
though stalwart woman. He relied, and 
with confidence, for safety on his dis- 
guise, yet thinking it as well to be 
prepared for an emergency, underneath 
his dress he carried the httle double- 
barrelled pocket-pistol to which we have 
before alluded. 

Everything being now ready, Oswald 
and the old hag, his guide, set out on 
foot for Osman Effendi's house. Luckily, 
it was not very distant, for our hero, 
forgetting his assumed sex, strode out 
in the most mascuHne manner. This 
circumstance, together with his great 
tallness for a woman, brought many 
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remarks upon him from the various 
passers-by. Unfortunately, just as they 
had arrived within a couple of hundred 
yards of their destination, and were con- 
gratulating themselves on their success 
so far, they met some drunken English 
sailors. Attracted by the sight of a 
gigantic-looking Englishwoman, accom- 
panied by a weird-looking Greek female, 
they stopped them, and began to make 
chaflEing allusions to Oswald's height. 

"Why, Tm d— d. Bill," said one, "if 
here isn't the maintop-mast come ashore 
for a walk. Where do you hail from, my 
lass ?" 

Oswald, finding he could not pass with- 
out an answer, replied, in as soft a voice 
as he could manage, 

" I'm a soldier's wife, and you'd better 
leave me alone, if you don't want my man 
to give you a thrashing, I can tell you." 

"Look here, mates, here's a fine she- 
lobster ; and I'm not to hail her, for the 
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cock-lotster will thrash me if I do — ^ha, 
ha, ha !" 

Oswald, half trembling for fear of dis- 
covery, half laughing at his ridiculous 
dilemma, said, "What do you take me 
for, that you go for to insult a lone woman 
in this way, you nasty coward! I'm an 
honest woman, I am, and can show my 
hues, I can. I'll tell the General, if you 
don't leave me alone, you nasty coward, 
you 1" 

" Come, stow your general, who cares 
for him ? You don't pass here till I have 
had a buss, I can tell you, eh, mates ?" 

" Leave the woman alone. Jack, can't 
ye, and come along." 

" All right, mates. I'm coming directly ; 
but I'll have a buss from the wench first, 
or my name's not Jack Simmons. It's 
not every day in this here infernal country 
one meets a countrywoman, and I mean 
to do the polite, I tell ye, whether she 
likes it or not." 
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Saying this, he staggered up to Oswald, 
and was just about to give him a kiss, when, 
to his great surprise, he was laid on his 
back by a blow very much out of charac- 
ter with the dress of her who gave it. . 
The rest of the party burst out laughing, 
and sang out : 

" Well done, wench, you're a good 
plucky one, anyway. Sarve him right." 

Our hero did not wait for any more, but 
taking to his heels, followed by the old 
woman, who was fiightened to death, and 
had begun to scream, took refuge in a 
native shop which stood near. After 
resting a few minutes in some alarm, and 
finding they were not pursued, they went 
on to Osman's house. 

A knock brought a black eunuch to the 
door, who, on recognising the old woman, 
and receiving a liberal backshish, took 
them to another eunuch, equally black, and 
remarkably hideous, who was in charge 
of the harem. Another and a larger* 
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backshish overcame any scruples he might 
have entertained, which had, moreover, 
been much undermined by a liberal gratuity 
given by the old woman two days before. It 
must be confessed that all this time Oswald 
felt somewhat nervous, especially when the 
eunuch cast a scrutinizing glance at him. 
Apparently he was satisfied, for uttering 
the single word " come," — ^in Turkish of 
course — ^he led them in silence to the part 
of the house occupied by the women. 
These jumped up in some confiision on 
their entry, but perceiving the old woman, 
they crowded round her and her com- 
panion with giggles of delight and 
curiosity. The latter quality became 
outrageously prominent when the eunuch 
left the room, and they vied with each 
other in examining Oswald's dress so 
closely, that he was quite frightened lest 
his sex should be discovered. The old 
woman, however, checked them by a 
reminder of their promise not to be in- 
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quisitive, and fiightened them into good 
behaviour with a threat that the Frank lady 
would, if they were not carefiil, cast an 
evil eye upon them. 

But we have forgotten to mention 
Haidee. At the moment of their entrance, 
Oswald had looked eagerly round the room 
for her ; but even if her features had not 
been firmly impressed upon his memory, her 
sudden start, afber a moment of doubt, and 
the bright lighting up of her face, followed 
by a burning blush, would have told 
Oswald which was her. Unlike her com- 
panions, she held aloof from the curious 
group, and apparently unheeding the 
visitors, occupied herself in arranging 
some flowers lying by her side on the 
couch. Oswald did not show equal self- 
restraint, but kept his face so constantly 
towards Haidee, feasting his eyes through 
his veil on her beauty, that his conduc- 
tress was obliged to give him a whispered 
hint to be carefuL 
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In accordance with the programme, the 
two visitors had an interview with each 
of the lovely girls in turn, and went 
through a previously rehearsed mummery 
as a prelude to telling their fortunes. The 
predictions, by dint of authoritative con- 
fident tones and most extravagant pro- 
mises, were highly satisfactory to the 
listeners. Of course Oswald was carefiil 
not to say a single word aloud, but pre- 
tended to whisper to his confederate the 
oracular announcements which she deH- 
vered to the objects of them. Oswald felt 
half inclined to stipulate that a kiss should 
form part of the ceremony, but had pru- 
dence enough to abstain. How tantahzing 
this abstinence was, however, can be easily 
imagined, and can be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by any school-boy who has ever 
been taken into a fruit-garden and for- 
bidden to taste the contents. 

Our hero had some difficulty in 
refraining from laughter while going 
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through his ridiculous part, and once or 
twice he was obliged to burst out cough- 
ing in order to conceal his amusement 
at the very frank, and not very compli- 
mentary remarks made about him by the 
ladies. Absurd as the affair was, still 
there was some danger in it, and moreover, 
as he was panting for an imrestrained inter- 
view with Haidee, he was uncommonly 
glad when the preliminary business had 
been disposed of. At length, after so 
many difficulties and such danger, he was 
about to grasp the sweet, perhaps, because 
forbidden fruit. Haidee was brought into 
the room, and the old woman, after an 
impressive caution, quitted it, in order to 
keep the other girls in play, and prevent 
interruption. A rather unusual circum- 
stance favoured the privacy of the inter- 
view. Besides a thick curtain, there was 
also a door at the entrance to the room. 

As soon as they were left alone, Oswald 
removed his bonnet, and murmuring in 
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Turkish, "At last, my soul, we meet," 
clasped the half-frightened girl warmly to 
his breast, covering her lips, eyes, cheeks, 
and forehead with the most rapturous 
kisses. If she submitted unresistingly, 
nay, gladly to his caresses, she must not 
be judged too hardly by my female readers. 
Remember what Byron says of oriental 
love, and recollect also that Haidee had 
never had the advantage which you 
doubtless have possessed, in finishing 
governesses, and the earnest reiterated 
advice to dissemble the feehngs, by follow- 
ing which advice you have obtained such 
a character for propriety. 

Haidee, though half a barbarian, still 
had dreamed of an ideal. This she found 
realized in the handsome, gallant-looking 
young Bnghsh officer. Yes, Oswald was 
good-looking, but there was something 
about him still more attractive to women 
than mere beauty of face. He was a man 
in every sense of the word, and also a 
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gentleman. His stalwart frame, Ids firm 
seat on horseback, Ms bronzed yet 
ruddy face, his eye now melting in ten- 
derness, now flashing with anger, scorn, 
pride, or the spirit of command, all 
bespoke him one fitted alike to win a 
woman's heart, or to wield undisputed 
sway over men. His voice, too, that 
most certain mark of gentle birth, edu- 
cation, or natural refinement, was melo- 
dious and modulated. We may add 
that though his wooing was anything 
but rough,, there was that dashing con- 
fident air about him which a woman finds 
it difl&cult to resist, and which leaving 
her no time for reflection, convinces her, 
whether she likes it or not, that she both 
is beloved and loves. 

How different was Oswald from the 
few savage mountaineers whom she re- 
membered in her native village, from 
the pompous lethargic Osman, or from 
the Turks she had seen in her drives. 
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She inwardly made the comparison, as 
she sat by his side on the low couch, 
with his arm round her waist, her head 
on his shoulder. The conviction of his 
superiority sent a thrill of delight through 
her bosom, and she nestled still more 
closely to him. Haidee had never been 
in love before, and she yielded to the 
strange feeling now without an attempt 
to analyze her sensations, or to ask her- 
self whether she was right or wrong. 
Poor girl, she had not been educated 
according to our notions of education, 
and in questions of right and wrong 
was guided only by certain convention- 
aUties and her feelings. At such a 
moment as that we are describing, the 
former were at once swept away by the 
latter. She was not a wife of her own 
free will, she had no loving husband to 
deceive, no oath to break, no contract 
to violate. To Osman, at all events, 
she was guilty of no oflTence. She 
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thought not of this, she only knew 
that for the first time in her life she 
loved and was beloved. In the inno- 
cence and openness of heart, she sought 
not to hide her feehngs ; she regarded 
love as a gift from Heaven. Why, 
therefore, should she conceal her hap- 
piness at his arrival? Why hide sen- 
sations of which she saw no reason to 
be ashamed? When Oswald bent ten- 
derly down towards her, and gazed 
fondly into her love-beaming eyes, 
she returned the look with equal ar- 
dour. 

After the first few moments of silent 
happiness had been thus spent, Oswald 
questioned Haidee as to her past life. 
We may here observe that he was able 
by this time to converse very fluently. 
Her story was told in a few words. She 
concluded by saying : 

"Now, at last Allah has sent sun- 
shine on my path, and I am happy." 
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In his turn, Oswald was questioned 
about himself, who he was, how old he 
was, how long he was going to stop 
at Scutari, and when he would come 
and see her again. He promised to pay 
another visit the next day, on which 
Haidee, by way of thanking him, held 
up her rosy pouting lips for a kiss, 
which was again and again repeated. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

FIRE AND WATER. 

Little did these happy lovers guess 
what a storm was about to burst on 
their heads. While they were dreamily 
abandoning themselves to the delights 
of freshly avowed and reciprocated love, 
one was observing them, through whose 
instrumentahty danger, fearful danger, 
was impending. 

One of Haidee's companions, who was 
extremely jealous of her superior charms 
and greater favour with Osman, became 
seized with curiosity to know what des- 
tiny had in store for her hated rival. 
Quitting the outer room, where the old wo- 
man was chattering to her companions on 
some pretence or another, she placed her 
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eye to a crevice which existed in the thin 
wooden partition of the apartment in which 
Oswald and Haidee were sitting. The sight 
she there beheld filled her with mingled 
surprise, horror, and malicious delight. 
Here was an opportunity of destroying 
her whose only faults were her charms, 
and an oriental woman was not likely 
to let slip the occasion. Nor did she. 

In order to gratify her revenge the 
more fiilly, she determined to take no 
steps till Osman's arrival. She had not 
long to wait. The Turk returned that 
day somewhat earlier than usual, and as 
soon as he entered the house she con- 
trived to speak with him. She said little, 
but took him to the chink above-men- 
tioned. What he felt on perceiving the 
pride of his harem, the lovely flower on 
whom he had heaped so many flattering 
attentions, and whom he regarded with 
an old man's fondness for a very young girl, 
seated with an infidel dog's arm round 
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her waist, can only be imagined by a 
Turk. 

A Turk does not dally with his revenge, 
and the time was propitious, for the sun 
was even then sinking over the western 
hills which border the Bosphorus. Turn- 
ing as pale as a Turk could, his beard 
bristhng with rage, and calling down 
every conceivable imprecation on the 
Giaour who had thus made him eat 
dirt, he withdrew to summon his atten- 
dants. 

A few minutes later, the horrified old 
woman saw him enter the outer room 
fully armed, and at the head of four at- 
tendants equally provided with weapons. 
The inmates were too much horror-struck 
to utter a word, and ere the old woman 
could scream, she was silently gagged 
and bound. At that moment, Oswald 
was bestowing a farewell embrace on 
Haidee, and had just turned to go when 
the door opened, and to their terrified 
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eyes Osman appeared. Though alarmed, 
yet not imagining that they had been 
overseen, they both remained silent, and 
endeavom*ed to muster up as much com- 
posure as possible. 

They were quickly undeceived. In a 
terrible voice Osman commanded the 
eunuchs to seize and bind Oswald. At 
this order, Haidee gave a shriek, and 
sank fainting to the ground. Oswald 
gave himself up for lost, but determined 
to sell his life dearly. Springing back 
against the wall, he drew his pistol, 
and pointing it at Osman, swore he 
would shoot him if any one attempted 
to touch him. The Turk was a brave 
man, and merely repeated his orders 
to seize Oswald, but to do him no 
harm. The eunuchs hesitated, for Os- 
wald was evidently desperate. At length, 
urged on by their master, they made a 
rush, one throwing a cushion at Oswald 
to distract his aiip. They partially sue- 
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ceeded, for the shot intended for Osman 
passed a foot above his head, and the 
second barrel went off harmlessly. 

In less time than we have taken to say 
so, Oswald was on his back, and in. 
another moment, spite of his struggles, 
was gagged, and tied hand and foot. 
Osman approached his helpless captive, 
and after fierce revilings, spumed him with 
his foot, and spat upon him in his fury. 
Maddened by the insult, he strove fori-, 
ously to burst his bonds, but they were 
too firmly tied, and the effort only hurt 
him, without producing any effect. Os- 
man then gave some orders in a low tone 
to the eunuchs, who quickly left the room, 
for what piirpose Oswald could not 
guess. 

As he lay there powerless, and at the 
mercy of the man whose honour he had so 
deeply wounded, Oswald strove to realise 
the predicament in which he was, and to 
imagine what would be the end of the 
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affair. He feared little for himself, for lie 
was brave ; and, moreover, judging by 
Osman's anxiety lest be should be wounded, 
he fancied that from dread of the allies no 
personal injury would be done to him. His 
dread was for poor Haidee's fate, and the 
terror he experienced on her account 
almost maddened him. While these 
thoughts were passing through his 
brain, Haidee was coming slowly round. 
First occurred, a slight trembling of 
the eyelids, then an almost imperceptible 
parting of the Hps, followed by a gentle 
heaving of the bosom, lastly, a convulsive 
gasp, and an unclosing of the eyes. The 
first moments of consciousness she stared 
wondering round the room. The recollec- 
tion of what had passed then seemed to 
come to her, she sought eagerly for Oswald, 
saw him lying bound on the floor, and 
with a scream staggered to her feet, and 
tried to rush towards him. Osman furi- 
ously interposed, and seizing the girl by 
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the shoulder, hurled her to the other end 
of the room, where she lay sobbing, but 
with her eyes still wistfiiUy directed to- 
wards her lover. The Turk now proceeded 
to avenge on the latter the pang caused 
by Haidee's undisguised love. Standing 
over Oswald, he kicked him savagely, and 
again and again cursed, not only him, but 
his birthplace, his relations, and even his 
countrymen. 

All of a sudden, a look of recogni- 
tion came over Osman's face, and 
a gleam of perfectly diabolical hatred 
flashed from his eyes, for, in the helpless 
captive at his feet, he remembered the 
English officer who had so roughly pun- 
ished his curiosity the preceding day. 

" Dog of an infidel, is it you who have 
thus dared to defile the beard of a true 
believer? Thanks be to Allah and Ma- 
homet, his holy prophet, that I have got 
you in my power 1'* 

At that moment, the eunuchs entered 
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lihe room, bearing mth them the old 
woman, more dead than alive, and an 
otainous-looking bundle. These, on being 
laid down, proved to be sacks. There 
were two, and Oswald, in spite of his 
danger, felt quite the excitement of a 
gambler, as he speculated on the Turk's 
intentions as to the destined occupants. 
We cannot make use of the usual phrase, 
and say his blood ran cold at the sight, 
for he had already become famiHarised — 
minutes count as hours in time of danger 
— ^with the idea of death. That death 
would be the lot of all three he had made 
up his mind. The question was only what 
particular form would be selected for the 
third, and who that third would be. 

Grief and rage struggled together in 
his mind when he thought of poor Haidee 
in the very bloom of youth and beauty, 
about to suffer a cruel death as a punish- 
ment for his rash adventure and her luck- 
less love. As to himself, as soon as he 
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saw that Osman recognised him, he had 
ceased to hope, and such being the case, 
could look on his own fate rather with 
curiosity than fear. Fear cannot exist 
without some, however small, portion of 
hope. He had but an instant to indulge 
these thoughts. At a word from their 
master, the attendants placed the old 
woman in the sack, with as httle com- 
punction as if she had been a kitten. This 
done, they sewed up the mouth with 
strong pack-thread. Notwithstanding this 
and her own imminent peril, Haidee seemed 
perfectly fearless for herself, and only 
painfiilly anxious for Oswald. Her eyes 
never left him for a moment, and oh, how 
eloquent of love they were 1 Beautifiil 
ever, still more beautiful when . first the 
dormant feehngs of her heart were kindled 
into life by Oswald's confession of love, 
in this moment of supreme peril for him 
to whom she had given herself, body and 
soul, she became supematurally lovely. 
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The soul had shaken off the alloy of the 
baser body, and shone forth in all its 
native lustre. Had Oswald not loved her 
before, he must have done so then, and 
with his increased love came some hope of 
deliverance, accompanied by a solemn oath 
that, should they escape, nothing should 
prevent him from making her his bride. 

Dehverance, vain idea 1 Even as it 
crossed his mind, a few words of awful 
command from Osman, and Haidee, uttering 
one wild scream, was bound, gagged, and 
placed in the second sack. Oswald mad- 
dened at the sight, strove desperately to 
burst his bonds. To no purpose, though, 
for they were too firmly bound, and he only 
cut his wrists and ankles in the attempt. 
In his frantic efforts he had rolled towards 
Haidee, but was at once hurled back with 
a curse and blow on the head that momen- 
tarily stunned him. When he again 
opened his eyes, the crisis of the tragedy 
had arrived. 
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We have said in a former chapter that 
the back of the house overhung the Bos- 
phorus. It was now ! night, a dark and 
cloudy night, the wind howhng down 
the gulUes and ravines which led to the 
shore. It was the very hour and weather 
for vengeance and murder. So thought 
Osman, for muttering " The time is pro- 
pitious," he made a sign for the two sacks 
to be placed on the balcony, and at the 
same time ordered one of the eunuchs to 
drag Oswald to the same place. When this 
had been effected, he ordered Oswald 
to be held up in order that he " might see 
the last of the woman." What personal 
fear could not do, horror at Haidee's ap- 
proaching fate accomphshed. Oswald, 
completely prostrated and half fainting, 
firmly shut his eyes that he might not 
witness the tragedy. Curious contradic- 
tion ! His powers of hearing were ner- 
vously strained to the utmost, in order that 
he might learn through one sense what he 
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refosed to become acquainted with by 
another. Two sullen splashes told him 
that the foul deed was done. Overstrained 
endurance gave way in our hero, and he 
providentially lost all consciousness in a 
swoon. 

After an interval, whose length he was 
unable to appreciate, he was sensible of a 
sharp pain in his hand, and brought 
round by that, opened his eyes. He 
found that what he had felt had been 
caused by the apphcation of a torch to 
his hand, and his recovery was greeted by 
a grunt of satisfaction from the eunuch 
who held it. Oswald opened his eyes, 
gazed around, and for an instant could 
not .imagine what had happened or where 
he was. Soon a flood of recollections 
passed through his brain, and he almost 
fainted again. Haidee and his conduc- 
tress murdered, surely his turn would 
come next, possibly with torture, and he 
nerved himself for the trial. Osman was 
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absent from the room, tliat room which had 
been the scene of his, alas, too short bhss, 
and only one attendant was left to watch 
over him. Doubtless the others had gone 
to prepare the instruments of his sujffering. 
Why did not they hasten? The worst 
reality was preferable to this suspense. 
Ah, if he could only stand unbound, with 
nothing but his good sword in his hand, 
he would take his chance of death with 
pleasure, but to die unresistingly, like a 
calf in the shambles, it was too horrible. 

From reflections like these, he passed 
on to thoughts of whether his murderers 
would be discovered and punished, how 
the regiment and his brother officers 
would receive the news of his death, 
whether Jhey would be grieved at it, 
.whether EUen would hear that he was 
dead, and whether she would shed a tear 
for his memory or not. Strange it was 
that he, so ardently enamoured of poor 
Haidee, so frantic at her loss, should, 
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almost ere the breath was out of her body, 
allow his thoughts to revert to Ellen. 
The fact is that the image of Ellen was 
indelibly impressed on his heart ; it might 
become faint, and almost obliterated for a 
time ; other forms might be depicted above 
it, yet in any period of great emotion, in 
all the critical* moments of his life, the 
original picture would stand forth in all 
its distinctness. 

Curious as this fact may be, it will be 
thought still more curious that at this 
moment his thoughts strayed towards his 
dead wife. Had he been loyal to her 
memory, was he bound to be so, would 
she have approved of Haidee as her 
successor in his heart? Was her spirit 
even then hovering about him? So 
wrought up was his mind, that he started 
as he fancied he heard her whisper gently, 
"Oswald, fear not; I am your guardian 
angel, and will save you yet." 

In truth, he had received such a shock 
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that lie was partially incapable of control- 
liiig the operations of his mind. Present 
danger he coidd fight against, it would 
have nerved him, but suspense, acting on 
a body and mind alike exhausted, opened 
the door of his brain to every passing 
fancy which accidental circumstances or a 
chain of thought might suggest. 

An hour, which seemed to him a year, 
passed in this fashion. He could not 
account for Osman's delay; but we can, 
and will take the reader into our confi- 
dence. The old Turk was making prepa- 
rations for removing himself, his household, 
and all his property to another house he pos- 
sessed on the shores of the Black Sea close 
to the entrance of the Bosphorus. An 
old-fashioned Turk seldom possesses much 
fdrniture. He seems to have preserved 
somewhat of the traditionary camp habits of 
his ancestors, and a few pipes and cushions, 
with a very small number of cooking 
utensils, comprise almost all his baggage. 
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Osman was the owner of several arabas 
and horses ; therefore the means of trans- 
port were at hand, and an hour's work 
sufficed to start both harem and goods 
on their journey. This done, he returned 
to the room where Oswald lay bound, and 
in a few words disclosed the fell nature of 
his intentions. 

" Dog of a Frank, you shall learn how 
an Osmanh avenges himself and shall 
taste the torments of hell before going 
there." 

Oswald, as we have shown, was prepared 
for torture, but brave as he was, unspeak- 
able horror seized on him when Osman 
followed up this address by an order to 
set fire to the house. His commands 
were promptly obeyed, and the torch was 
apphed to several parts at once, amongst 
others to the very room in which Oswald 
was lying. The house, being entirely 
built of wood, at once blazed up fiiriously. 
Osman, having satisfied himself that it was 
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well alight, bestowed a parting kick on 
his captive, and left the house, his attend- 
ants giving the alarm of fire as he did 
so. 

Left alone in the burning house, helpless, 
with no hope of succour, and with the 
flames running rapidly along the wains- 
coting towards him, as if they sympathized 
with the authors of the conflagration and 
thirsted for Oswald's blood, nothing can 
be imagined more horrible^ The latter 
now, for th^pi first time, realized the fearfiil 
nature of his position. The actual 
presence of danger, however, awakened 
the faculties which mere anticipation had 
hitherto paralysed. He at once set him- 
self to discover some means of escape 
from the awful death which threatened 
him. Could he only get his hands fii'ee 
he might yet be saved, even though, as he 
rightly guessed, the house was guarded by 
his foes, prepared to cut him down should 
he by any chance contrive to quit the 
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building. There was, however, the Bos- 
phorus, into which he could leap from the 
balcony, and, as we know, he was an ex- 
cellent swimmer. But the point was to 
get his hands free: till that was done 
nothing could be attempted. 

Looking round the room to see if, by 
chance, any piece of glass, or a dagger, 
had been left, his eyes fell upon his pistol, 
which providentially was still lying where 
he had dropped it in the scuffle. His 
heart leaped with joy, for here was at 
once a means of dehverance, if he only 
had time to make use of it ; since attached 
to the pistol was a sort of dagger bayonet, 
which, on a spring being pressed, appeared. 
There was not a moment to be lost, for 
the flames had already spread over nearly 
the whole room, and any one of the sparks 
flying about might set fire to his thin 
mushn dress, in which case destruction 
was inevitable. Rolling himself painfully 
towards the pistol, he managed, by putting 
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it against the wall and pressing the spring 
with his feet, to make the knife fly out. 

Had his hands been tied in front of him, 
it would have been an easy task to cut 
the cords. Unfortunately, such was not 
the case ; they were firmly secured behind 
his back. Oswald tried in vain to bring 
the bonds against the edge of the knife, 
but the latter shpped away, and he only cut 
his hands in the attempt. He then tried 
another plan, which proved more suc- 
cessful. 

Seizing the pistol with his teeth, he 
struggled on to his knees, and then fixed 
the knife half way up to the hilt in a 
crevice of the partition. This accom- 
phshed, he turned round and rubbing the 
cords which bound his wrists against the 
edge, soon cut through them, the more 
readily that they had been somewhat 
charred when the eunuch had cruelly put 
the torch to his hands to arouse him from 
the swoon. His hands once fi'ee, it was 
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but the work of a moment to liberate his 
legs and tear off his female apparel, leav- 
ing him with nothing on but a flannel 
shirt, a pair of drawers, stockings, and 
thin women's shoes. 

He was not a moment too soop, for even 
before he had got rid of the gown it began 
to blaze, and the smoke was so stifling 
that he could hardly breathe. Creeping 
rapidly along the floor in order to get as 
much air as possible, he reached the 
balcony, and with a spring plunged into 
the water at his feet. Even then he was 
not safe, the flames of the burning house 
lit up the whole neighbourhood, and 
whilst in the act of leaping off, the cry 
of "a robber," followed by the sharp 
ping of a pistol bullet reached his ear. 
The vigilant eunuchs were evidently 
watching the water as, well as the land 
side of the building, and several other 
shots were fired in quick succession after 
Oswald. One of them struck the water 
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close to his head. To avoid a repetition 
he dived, and when he re-appeared the 
swift current had ahnost brought him into 
the darkness. To land anywhere near, 
would, he decided, be imprudent, • so 
although stiff and exhausted he threw him- 
self on his back, and let the stream carry 
him down about three quarters of a mile be- 
fore he made for the shore. The water had 
somewhat revived him, and the sensation 
of approaching safety gave him strength. 
When however he had reached the bank, 
and painfully drawn himself on to dry land, 
exhausted nature gave way and he became 
insensible. A heavy down-pour of rain 
after a time restored him to consciousness, 
and staggering along, he reached in a few 
minutes the house where he had left his 
servant and his clothes. 

At the door, looking anxiously down the 
road, he found Demetrius. As hour after 
hour had passed away, and there was no 
sign of his master and his conductress, he 
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had become very mucli alarmed, but had 
taken no steps to ascertain his fate, for he 
feared that were he to invoke the aid of 
soldiers, Oswald would be discovered, and 
get into trouble. He hoped also that the 
delay was caused by mere accident, and that 
everything would be well in the end. At 
last, however, his fears had overcome his 
patience, and when Oswald arrived he was 
just about to start off to ask for assistance. 
An hour's rest and a glass of brandy 
restored Oswald sufficiently to enable him 
to return to camp. He was much dis- 
gusted and shocked at the imnatural 
resignation shown by the son of his 
conductress on hearing of her death. He 
said that it was the will of God, that she 
was very old, and that to accuse Osman 
of the murder would only make him, the 
son, run a useless risk of punishment, 
for the Turk was so rich that he could 
easily buy impunity. Besides how could 
it be proved ? " There's only your Excel- 
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lency's evidence, and that won't be 
enough." 

Whatever the Greek might do, Oswald 
was determined on avenging Haidee, if 
possible, although he knew that in doing 
so he should run the risk of losing his 
commission for having gone in disguise 
into a Turk's house. 
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SILISTRIA. 



The next morning he awoke stiff, 
bruised, exhausted, and dreadfully de- 
pressed at the thought of poor Haidee's 
death. The first step was to go and inform 
the Colonel of what had occurred, and 
ask his advice. Colonel Sharpe read him 
a severe lecture for the folly and impro- 
priety of his conduct, but softened by his 
listener's evident love for the murdered 
girl, and his great distress, as well as 
somewhat carried away by the romantic 
nature of Oswald's unlucky enterprise, he 
promised to go and speak to Lord Raglan, 
with whom he was on intimate terms, 
about the affair. 

" You must come with me, and I would 
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recommend you to avoid, as mucli as 
possible, any mention as to how you hap- 
pened to be present when the crime was 
committed. That is to say, you must 
leave out about the disguise, and merely 
tell the Commander-in-chief that you had 
an affaire de coeur with the lady, that the 
Turk surprised you talking together, and 
in revenge murdered her and nearly 
roasted you. I will explain to Lord 
Raglan the nature of your feelings towards 
the poor girl." 

"Thank you, Colonel, very much in- 
deed ; I think that is the best plan, but 
come what may, that old scoundrel shall 
not go unpunished, if I shoot him my- 
self." 

Accordingly, the two set off for Lord 
Raglan's house, which was a few yards 
from the camp, and getting there, they 
fortunately met an officer of the staff with 
whom Colonel Sharpe was acquainted. 

" Hallo, Nigel," said the Colonel, " is 
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my Lord in ? for IVe got something very- 
particular to say to him if he is." 

" He is in, but Tom Steele is with him^ 
I know ; I'll go and ask if he can see you, 
though.'^ 

In a few minutes Captain Kingscote 
returned, with the intelligence that Lord 
Raglan would be glad to see Colonel 
Sharpe. The latter accordingly went in, 
leaving Oswald outside with the A.D.C. 
Captain Kingscote tried his best to enter- 
tain him, but finding Oswald dull and 
dejected, contented himself with offering 
him a cigar, which he took, Ughted and 
smoked almost mechanically. 

In a quarter of an hour's time Oswald 
was called in to the Commander-in-chiefs 
room, and asked to relate his story. 
Lord Raglan had been prepared for what 
was to come by Colonel Sharpe, who had 
privately informed him of all the circum- 
stances, and was, therefore, able somewhat 
to spare our hero's feelings. 
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Oswald would, under any other cir- 
cumstances,- and with any other person 
than the mirror of English chivahy, in 
whose presence he was, have experienced 
considerable awkwardness in relating the 
painful events ; but his grief was too deep 
to allow of conventional considerations. 

Lord Raglan, too, had been prepossessed 
in his fevoiff by Colonel Sharpe, who 
spoke of him as the best and most gallant 
oflBcer in the regiment, and was, more- 
over, like the Colonel, not imtouched by 
the romance of the affair. He received 
Oswald kindly, as indeed he did every one, 
and by his exquisite tact, sympathy, and 
courtesy removed any embarrassment the 
young soldier might have felt. Lord 
Raglan possessed such a charm of 
manner, that it even gilded over the 
disappointments and refusals he was 
obliged frequently to inflict. A "no'* 
from him was less unpalatable than 
many another man's " yes." No one ever 
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left his presence with wounded self-respect, 
and the number of his friends in conse- 
quence included all with whom he came 
in contact. Opinions might differ as 
regarded the general, but as to the man, 
they were unanimous. 

Oswald felt his kindness deeply, and 
gave a clear account of all that had 
happened, with the exception only of the 
disguise. Lord Raglan was deeply in- 
terested by his story, and when Oswald 
related the death of Haidee, and his own 
narrow escape, betrayed his sympathy 
with him, and indignation against Osman, 
by that nervous movement of the stump of 
his arm, which was always with him an indi- 
cation of excitement. He promised to speak 
to the British Ambassador without delay, 
and desired Colonel Sharpe and Oswald 
to meet him two hours hence at the 
Embassy. 

On taking leave of them, he seized the 
opportimity of delivering a few words of 
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gentle reproof to Oswald for liis conduct, so 
inopportune at a moment when it was of 
importance that nothing should occur to 
arouse Turkish bigotry against foreigners ; 
but softened the effect of his admonition 
by saying that he should not forget 
Oswald's former services, or the courage 
and presence of mind he had displayed the 
preceding night. 

To all who know Turkey, it wiU be super- 
fluous to say that, in spite of the strong 
representations of both Lords Kaglan and 
Stratford de Kedcliffe the murderer escaped 
unpunished. The Turkish authorities 
stated, with truth, that Osman had gone 
they knew not where, and though they pre- 
tended to search for him, they took care 
not to be successful. They also hinted that, 
even if caught, there was little evidence 
to convict him, that Oswald was, in fact, 
himself guilty of a grave offence, and that 
to stir further in the matter would only 
cause great excitement among the more 
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fanatical of the people, already by no 
means pleased at the presence of the 
Allies. Thus ended the affair, after many 
audiences, the smoking of many pipes, and 
the interchange of a host of diplomatic 
notes. 

Oswald refused to be contented with 
this result, and made no secret of his 
intention to take personal vengeance on 
Haidee's murderer. With this view, he 
spent large sums of money in endea- 
vouring to trace out the abode of Osman. 

This circumstance came to Colonel 
Sharpe's ears, and he reasoned earnestly 
with Oswald on the subject. Finding that 
our hero was not to be dissuaded from what 
he considered a sacred task, he went to 
Lord Raglan, who had taken a great fancy 
to the young soldier, and was also much 
in want of oflBcers acquainted with the 
language. He, therefore, promised the 
Colonel that he would contrive to prevent 
Oswald from doing anything so injurious 
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to his own prospects as an attempt at 
private vengeance would be. 

He kept his word. The next morning 
an orderly came to the camp of the 155th, 
with instructions for Captain Hastings to 
repair to head-quarters. On arriving there, 
he was shown into Colonel Steele, the 
Mihtary Secretary's room, and, much to 
his astonishment, informed that the Com- 
mander-in-chief wanted an intelligent oflSi- 
cer acquainted with the language to proceed 
to Silistria, then besieged by the Kussians. 

" It will be a service of some danger, 
for my Lord wishes you to remain and 
assist the garrison with your advice, and 
to send him accounts by Tatars froin time 
to time how the siege progresses. He has 
selected you, both because of your know- 
ledge of Turkish, and also on account 
of the high terms in which your com- 
manding oflBcer has spoken of your 
gallantry in the field, and qualities as an 
oflBlcer." 
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Much as he longed to continue his 
search for Osman, Oswald could not, as 
the mission was avowedly one of great 
danger, refuse it. He, therefore, expressed 
his thanks, as well as his wilhngness to 
undertake the duty. 

Colonel Steele continued : 

" You will start at four this afternoon 
for Varna, in the Caradoc, and in order 
to give you more authority and position. 
Lord Kaglan has appointed you an extra 
aide-de-camp on his personal staff. Here 
are your instructions. The Consul at 
Varna will receive orders to obtain you a 
guide and escort, as well as to provide 
relays of horses for you. Your chief difl&- 
culty will be to get into Silistria, but that 
must be left to your own intelhgence. I 
believe the town is not very closely in- 
vested." 

Disappointed as he was at being pre- 
vented from prosecuting his scheme of 
vengeance, the prospect of active service 
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had a great charm for him. The excite- 
ment and danger would divert his thoughts 
from brooding over the sad recollections 
by which he had been lately oppressed, 
and then the appointment to Lord Kaglan's 
personal staff was most gratifying, espe- 
cially as he owed it to his own character 
and services alone. Altogether, he felt 
more happy than he had done since the 
fatal night. 

His preparations were soon made, and 
by half-past three he was on board the 
steamer, which at four precisely, weighed 
anchor, and steamed swiftly up the Bos- 
phorus. With so many sad associations 
connected with these waters, Oswald 
could not bear to come on deck till the 
vessel had entered the Black Sea. Even, 
however, below, he experienced a sort 
of consciousness as he passed the scene 
of his adventures; and poor Haidee's 
dying shriek rang in his ears with such 
an appearance of reality, that he could 
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not sleep the whole night. Indeed, he 
did not recover calmness till on landing 
at Varna he found himself engaged in all 
the turmoil of arrangements. 

The day after his arrival, he set out 
with an escort of a dozen Bashi-Bazouks, 
who were about as cut-throat a looking 
se,t of desperadoes as could well be ima- 
gined. We do not purpose to describe 
the journey, during which, indeed, no- 
thing remarkable occurred. The party 
arrived within sight of Silistria late one 
afternoon, and after a careful reconnois- 
sance, found that on one side the Eussian 
picquets were very scantily posted. In 
fact there were so few, that it was evident 
that it would be easy, at night, for any 
one who knew the ground, to pass through 
them unmolested. So it proved, indeed, 
with Oswald, who entered the place shortly 
after midnight, and proceeding to the 
Turkish governor's, presented him with 
the despatches from the Seraskier, with 
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whiclL he was charged, and then hastened 
to the quarters of Captain Butler, whose 
hospitahty in the shape of refreshment and 
a bed he was glad to accept. 

Oswald did not awake until nearly noon. 
His host. Captain Butler, had gone to 
the advanced works, but had left orders 
with his Greek servant to take care of the 
guest, and provide him with as good a 
breakfast as was obtainable in a besieged 
city. This meal over, Oswald, who, as 
we have said, had already the previous 
night delivered his despatches to the Pasha 
in command, proceeded to pay his respects 
to that dignified and brave but somewhat 
inert functionary. He found him seated 
on a divan, smoking and drinking coffee 
as quietly as if the Eussians had been a 
thousand miles off, instead of within a 
few yards of his advanced works. About 
a dozen staff oflScers and clerks were in the 
room, to whom he occasionally, between 
puffs of his pipe, dictated orders, or de- 
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livered messages for the various com- 
manders of posts. There was, however, a 
want of energy and business-hke demean- 
our about every one, which made Oswald 
augur ill for success. Not an individual 
present but was smoking, and the papers 
supported on the palms of the hand were 
but slowly covered with writing. 

Just as Oswald entered, a fiery-eyed 
Italian, in the service of the Porte, rushed 
in, announced that the Colonel of his 
regiment — ^Hke himself a political refiigee 
— ^was threatened by an assault from a 
heavy column of Eussians, drawn up 
in sight of his post, and asked for support. 
The Pasha turned to a heavy-looking Turk 
at his side and desired him, in a lethargic 
tone, to take his regiment to the assistance 
of the menaced work. The latter professed 
his readiness to obey, but begged leave to 
observe that his men had only just come 
oflf duty, and were quite exhausted. On 
this the Pasha said to the impatient mes- 
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senger, "You see I can do nothing for 
you. Go and tell Ackbar Bey to drive 
away the Kussian dogs himself. If it is the 
will of Allah, they wiU fly before him. If 
not, who can resist his fate? God is great, 
and Mahomet is his prophet." A muttered 
approval from the parasites around him 
saluted this pious sentiment, and the 
messenger retired, fuming with a rage 
which he dared not express, to tell his 
Colonel that no succour was to be hoped 
for. 

Oswald met with a gracious reception 
from the Pasha, who immediately caused 
a pipe and coffee to be brought for his 
guest. He found, however, that it was 
impossible to get the Pasha to enter on 
business. He politely and adroitly evaded 
every attempt made by Oswald to obtain 
information regarding the state either of 
tiie garrison or of the enemy. He would ask 
after Lord Raglan's health, make polite 
inquiries about Queen Victoria, and beg 
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Oswald to consider everything in the town 
at his command, but not a word would 
he utter about the matter in hand. At 
length Oswald, losing all patience, began 
to question him categorically. 

"Will your excellency inform me how 
many men you have under your command, 
and how strong are the Russians ?" 

"The Russian^ Giaours — may their 
fathers' and mothers' graves be defiled I 
— are numerous as the sands on the sea 
shore, while the chosen of Allah are few 
in number ; but what signifieth numbers ? 
If Allah wills it, then one man can cause 
a hundred to flee, and surely the blessed 
prophet will never desert his people." 

"But pray tell me, that I may send 
word to Lord Raglan, how many soldiers 
exactly you have ?" 

"I am not a clerk that I should tell 
thee this thing. To count them would be 
impious, for if it is our destiny, we shall 
beat the infidels, and if it is not they 
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will beat us. Who can escape his des- 
tiny ?" 

Seeing that exact information was perfec- 
ly hopeless, Oswald ceased to question, and 
after a few more compliments, he set out, 
attended by the orderly assigned him by 
the Pasha, to satisfy himself of the state 
of affairs by personal inspection. In the 
course of his wandering he came across 
several foreigners who had entered the 
military service of the Sultan, and from 
them, and from Captains Butler and Na- 
smyth, he obtained means for arriving 
at an approximation of the relative strength 
of the contending parties. In the case of 
a garrison, however, more depends on the 
discipline, condition, and spirit of the 
troops, than on mere numbers. On this 
head Oswald found much to be lamented. 
The men were docile, sober, patient, to 
a surprising extent, of sufferings and hard- 
ships, and brave as their ancestors. So 
far nothing could be better ; but the 
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picture had an alarming reverse. There 
was an utter want of organization, which 
prevented the men from reaping the bene- 
fit of even the scanty store of provisions in 
the town. The pay of the troops was 
months in arrears, and they were like- 
wise indifierehtly armed and clothed. 

The Government benefited somewhat — 
looking at it in a narrow sense — from this 
state of things, but not altogether, for the 
principal ofl&cers fattened on the wants 
of their men. The former had risen, for the 
most part, from the lowest origin, and had 
obtained their advancement for the most 
disgraceful reasons. They thought only 
of enriching themselves at the expense of 
the soldiers, who, on their part, regarded 
them as their greatest enemies. As a 
body they were utterly ignorant of their 
duty, and did not even possess ordin- 
ary animal courage. Of courage and 
conduct there was plenty in the garri- 
son of Sihstria, but it was to be found 
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generally speaking only among the 
refugees in the service of the Porte, 
the subaltern officers, and the rank and 
file. 

After his visit of inspection and inquiry, 
Oswald sent off to Lord Raglan a report 
of the result of the morning's proceedings, 
and then taking a hurried dinner, hastened 
to the Arab Tabia, to offer his assistance 
to Butler and Nasmyth, whom he found 
energetically at work strengthening the 
defences of this weak post. It had 
originaUy been a mere boundary bank, 
but by their skilful arrangements, well 
seconded by the labour of the garrison, 
who adored the young Enghsh officers, it 
was rapidly assuming something of a defen- 
sible appearance. Nobly did these men 
work under the constant fire of the 
Russian sharp-shooters. As fast as one 
man fell another stepped forward, and 
with an invocation to Allah, took up 
the spade and began to dig at the 
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trench which was probably destined five 
minutes later to be his own grave. 

The Arab Tabia being the chief point 
of the enemy's attack, Oswald attached 
himself to the garrison, and seldom 
quitted it night or day during the re- 
mainder of the siege. In spite of all 
the efforts of the besieged, the Russian 
trenches advanced closer and closer, 
until on the 28th May, at daybreak, 
Oswald perceived a most ominous look- 
ing mound of earth which had been 
erected during the night, at about a 
hundred yards from the Arab Tabia. 
From its position he feared it was in- 
tended for an enfilading battery, which 
surmise was confirmed the following 
morning, by the increased thickness 
which was apparent. Butler, on the 
first intimation of danger, had held a 
consultation on the subject, which was 
one of vital importance, for it was 
evident that should their fears prove 
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correct, the continued occupation of 
their post would become almost im- 
possible. 

The first thing to be done of course 
was to erect traverses, but for this the 
means at their disposal were quite in- 
adequate. The garrison was exhausted 
jfrom constant work and watching, and 
the supply of intrenching tools was 
scarce, while of gabions and fascines 
there were scarcely any. This last want 
was, however, remedied, to a certain ex- 
tent, by converting tents into rough 
sand bags. Notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, however, Butler, Nasmyth, and 
our hero were much alarmed at the 
prospect of the demoralization which 
would ensue fi:om an enfilade fire. It 
would be useless to attempt to impede 
the progress of the battery with the 
six field-pieces at their command, for 
they woiild only bring on themselves a 
still heavier fire fi'om the more distant 
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batteries, than that under which they 
were abeady suffering. Yet to allow 
the battery to open fire without any 
attempt to silence it would never do. 

"Fve got it," said Oswald, "I've got 
a plan in my head which I think may 
help us; at all events there's no harm 
trying." 

" What is it ?" said Butler. 

"I suspect," rephed Oswald, "that 
to-night the Ruskies will arm that bat- 
tery. Now I don't think they can 
manage to finish the job by to-morrow 
morning, particularly if we keep up, as 
soon as it gets dark, a heavy fire of 
musketry, with an occasional shot fi^om 
our guns. Now I propose to steal out 
to-morrow night and reconnoitre. If I 
find it is as we imagine, I will plant 
wands to mark the position of two of 
the masked embrasures. This done, we 
can, by bringing up all our guns dose 
to the sahent, and cutting obUque em- 
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brasures concentrate all our fire on 
the two of the enemy's pieces which, 
can do us most damage, and it will be 
hard if, with the help of plenty of 
musketry, we cannot silence them. I 
suspect if all goes well they will open 
fire the day after to-morrow, soon after 
day-break. I will therefore creep out 
about the time I think they have com- 
pleted their work, and when consequently 
they will not be so much on the alert, 
and plant the wands. We shall have 
our guns all ready, and the very instant 
dawn begins to break we must open on 
the battery, so as to gain, if possible, 
a few minutes start of them. Indeed if 
there is a bright moon we can even begin 
before morning." 

This plan, which, if successsfiil, pro- 
mised such excellent results, still appeared 
so diflBcult, and hkely to involve such 
danger to Oswald, that Butler and Nas- 
myth rather discouraged' it. Oswald, 
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howevei* persisted, and at last gained 
over his companions. They wanted to 
share the enterprise, but he justly ob- 
served that it was work for one man 
only, and, moreover, that it would be 
wrong to run the risk of depriving the 
garrison of the important services of 
all the British ofl&cers. It was there- 
fore finally settled that Oswald's schemes 
should be carried out as he suggested. 
In the meantime the construction of the 
traverses, and the preparations for al- 
tering the existing embrasures and cut- 
ting fresh' ones, were proceeded with 
actively. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A EUN FOE LIVE. 

Anxiously did the three officers watch 
for the dawn on the following morning, 
to see if the heavy fire which had been 
maintained during the night had been 
successful, and had prevented the com- 
plete arming of the dreaded battery. To 
their rehef the sun rose without any 
appearance of an opening of fire being 
visible, and as hour after hour passed 
away, and the black mass still frowned 
threateningly but silently against them, 
their hopes rose, and they became con- 
vinced that the first part of the plan had 
succeeded. 

The day waned without any particular 
event, and at midnight, aided by a 
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pitchy darkness, and a violent storm 
of wind and rain, Oswald started on 
his perilous expedition. The better to 
avoid discovery he had covered him- 
self with a brown blanket, almost the 
colour of the ground, and made some- 
thing like a sailor's jumper, only longer. 
On his head he had placed a skull cap, 
to which was attached a short thick 
bush, which hung over his back, and 
as he crawled, almost concealed the 
rest of his body. On his feet he wore 
a pair of mocassins, made out of bul- 
lock's hide, as being less Ukely to make 
a noise than boots. In his belt were 
a revolver, and a large hunting knife, 
and in his hand he carried two long, 
peeled willow wands. 

Having carefdlly taken his landmarks 
during dayUght, he felt no fear of mis- 
taking his way. From the right of the 
Arab Tabia, and close to the gorge, a sort 
of narrow gully, covered with low shrubs, 
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ran out in an oblique direction for about 
fifty yards, and then taking a sudden turn 
became almost parallel to the Russian 
battery. 

The parallel part of this gully was 
during the day occupied by the enemy's 
riflemen, and Oswald decided that it was 
there that their advanced sentries would 
be posted at night. Were he to approach 
this position from the front, detection would 
be almost certain. He determined, there- 
fore, to enter it at its mouth, and crawling 
up till within sight of the first Russian sen- 
try, who would be sure not to expect a foe 
from that direction, to try and penetrate the 
enemy's hue just before reaching the bend 
above mentioned. 

Dragging himself along carefiilly on the 
ground, he got within ten yards of the bend 
before meeting any one. There, however, 
he saw a grey mass, which by straining 
his eyes he made out to be a Russian 
sentry, seated on a stone with his face 
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towards the Arab Tabia, and solacing his 
wet watch with a short wooden pipe, which 
every now and then showed a faint spark. 
Above and to the right of Oswald was 
something which looked very like another 
sentry. How to pass unperceived between 
these two was now the question, and a very 
difficiilt one to solve. Just behind the first 
sentry was a thick shrub, and behind this 
again a shght rise of the ground. Under 
cover of these, Oswald could easily elude 
the vigilance of sentry number two, but 
then, unfortunately, sentry number one 
was standing at the very spot where the 
gully would have to be quitted, at which 
spot too it was so narrow that only one 
person could pass at a time. 

At one moment, Oswald thought of 
creeping quietly behind him and trying to 
gag or knock him on the head. JThis idea, 
however, he dismissed at once as too 
hazardous, for the sentry might discover 
him before he had quite reached him ; or 
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allowing he did so without being noticed, 
the struggle would be uncertain, and even 
if he rendered him senseless at the first 
blow, the musket might go off and give 
an alarm. That plan would evidently not 
answer ; but what other could he substi- 
tute? Sentry number two continually 
patrolled down to the very edge of the 
gully, and within ten yards of Oswald, 
who, whilst revolving his mode of pro- 
cedure, was obliged to lie flat on the 
ground, under cover of his leafy head- 
dress. He would certainly be discovered 
before he could get under cover, were he 
to attempt to leave the gully at the spot 
where he then was. 

Oswald at length determined, as he had 
plenty of time before him, to wait quietly 
for a little while, and see if some chance 
would noti favour him. His patience was 
rewarded. The sentry in front of him, 
having finished his pipe, evidently wished 
for another, and with that view began ta 
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strike a light with his flint and steel. The 
sparks fell thick and bright, but the tinder 
had become so damp that it would not 
• catch fire. Oswald heard him growUng 
and swearing over his fi'uitless attempts, 
and at last to his great dehght perceived 
the man get up and hasten round the bend 
of the gully, evidently with a view to get 
a light from some better provided com- 
rade. 

As soon as he disappeared Oswald lost 
not a moment, but bending his body 
almost double, hurried up to the spot 
which he had fixed upon for leaving the 
gully. When he reached it he had to 
proceed very cautiously, for fear of being 
seen by some of the sentries further on. 
His progress was, therefore, slow, and he 
had only just got clear of the gully, and 
crawled some five yards beyond it, when 
he saw the sentry returning to his post 
with his pipe alight. The rain came then 
on more fiercely than ever, and Oswald 
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had no difficulty in reaching the battery 
without discovery. 

When he arrived within ten yards of it, 
he resumed his cautious crawling mode of 
progression. Creeping slowly up he 
carefully raised his head — ^first removing 
his cap — ^till his eyes were just above the 
level of the parapet. It was a nervous 
moment, for he could not tell but that 
the movement might bring him face to 
face with a Russian. 

Fortune, however, again beMended him. 
The battery was fiiU of troops, but these, 
trusting in the vigilance of their sentries, 
and only thinking how best to shelter 
themselves from the inclemency of the 
weather, were all seated with their backs 
to the parapet, their heads well wrapped 
in the hoods of their great coats, Oswald 
was thus enabled to take a leisurely 
survey of the battery — for battery it was, 
mounting four guns of heavy calibre 
carefully masked. 
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A little apart from the others was seated 
a group of three or four oflBcers, con- 
versing in French. Oswald strained his 
ears in the hope of gathering some useful 
information, and overheard one, who ap- 
peared to be senior, saying, in answer to a 
question from the other, 

" The general says we are not to open 
fire till broad dayhght, that our aim may 
be more accurate." 

Oswald did not wait to hear any more, 
but drawing back, planted his two wands 
at the mouths of the embrasures of as many 
guns, and close under the parapet, where 
they would not be so likely to be observed 
by the Russians. Having thus accom- 
pUshed the object of his expedition in 
safety, he proceeded to return. He deter- 
mined to make for sentry number two, 
and to endeavour to pass by his left, as 
being safer than taking the same path 
which he had followed in coming. He had 
scarcely gone half the distance when, to 
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his great disappointment and alarm, the 
clouds suddenly cleared away, the rain 
ceased, the wind moderated, and the whole 
scene was ht up by a bright moon. This, 
change, though in one sense disadvanta- 
geous, as rendering it more diflBcult for him 
to pa3S unperceived, was advantageous in 
another, as enabling him to see better 
where he was going. 

Hitherto he had been walking, but now, 
fearing lest he should be perceived, he 
at once threw himself on the ground, and 
taking advantage of every bush and knoU, 
crept towards the sentry. He deemed it 
more advisable to make straight for him 
than to attempt to pass on one side, as 
in the latter case he would be much more 
liable to be discovered and shot both by him 
and the man on the next post. With this 
resolve, he kept as nearly as possible in a 
direct hne behind him, moving to the right 
and left as did the sentry, and advancing 
straight to the jfront when the latter halted. 
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In this manner nearly an hour elapsed, 
for his progress was necessarily slow, and 
Oswald began anxiously to look at his 
watch, fearful lest he should not get back 
before daybreak. At length he arrived at 
a large stone, close in front of which was 
the sentry's beat, and concealed himself 
behind it. Taking the revolver out of 
his belt, he grasped it by the barrel, for 
he could not bear the idea of killing the 
man in cold blood with either bullet or 
knife, and determined to confine himself 
to using the butt end of the pistol. 
Waiting till the sentry had taken a step 
beyond his hiding place, Oswald rose 
softly to his feet and with one spring 
reaching him, at once laid him senseless 
on the ground by a blow from the handle 
of his pistol. Unfortunately the Russian's 
musket exploded in the fall, and Oswald 
saw he had nothing left but to run for 
his life. In an instant he had gained the 
gully, amidst a shower of bullets from the 
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battery, the occupants of which had been 
roused by the shot. Fired as these were 
in a hurry and at random, not one hit, 
though several struck the ground all 
around him. The better to avoid them he 
jumped into, instead of over, the gully, 
intending to return under its cover, in 
place of risking a run across the open. 

We have said that it had been raining 
heavily. The ground consequently was 
muddy and slippery, and jumping hastily 
down, Oswald slipped and fell. Ere he 
could regain his feet, the sentry close by 
ran up and made a thrust at him as he 
lay on the ground. Oswald gave a 
sudden roll towards him, and the bayonet 
of the Russian missed his heart, piercing 
instead the blanket coat, which it pinned 
to the ground. Before his assailant could 
withdraw his weapon Oswald had time 
to fire his revolver, the bullet from which 
striking the sentry in the head brought 
him crashing down upon him. Pinned to the 
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ground by the bayonet, nearly smothered 
by the body of the dead man, who was a 
stout burly fellow, and had fallen right 
upon him, our hero was decidedly in a 
predicament. He struggled hard to 
release himself, knowing that each mq- 
ment of delay gave time for other Russians 
to hasten up, as he had no doubt they 
would, and as indeed they actually did, 
A strong effort at length freed him, and 
only just in time, for as he rose to his feet 
he saw two Russians hurry towards the 
gully, about six yards in front, with the 
intention of cutting him off. A second 
shot from his trusty revolver brought down 
one, and the other, startled and slightly 
wounded by the knife which was hurled 
in his face, fired at random and missed. 

A sharp run down the gully now 
brought Oswald to the Arab Tabia, and he 
was safe. His English comrades over- 
whelmed him with congratulations and 
praise, while the Turks stroked their 
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beards, invoked the blessings of Allah 
upon him, and swore he was a Rustum. 

Soon the fire which had been excited by 
Oswald's appearance died away, and the 
garrison, with their guns loaded and 
pointed, waited eagerly for the first streak 
of dawn to show them the guiding 
wands, for bright as had been the moon 
during the latter part of Oswald's ex- 
pedition, it had again become clouded 
over, and the night was once more pitch 
dark. 

The desired moment came at last, the 
white wands were visible, the aim of the 
guns was corrected, and at a given signal 
they opened on two of the masked em- 
brasures. The Russians were completely 
taken by surprise ; their pieces were not 
even loaded, and before they could fire a 
shot one of the guns had been dismounted, 
and several men killed and wounded. 
The Turks were now able to concentrate 
most of their fire on the remaining enfi- 
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lading gun,* and that too was soon 
rendered unserviceable. The Russians, 
however, had by this time recovered from 
their surprise, and quickly acquired 
such a superiority of fire, both from 
the uninjured guns as well as those 
which had been disabled, but which were 
rapidly repaired, - that the Arab Tabia 
became almost untenable. The heavy 
shells, exploding in the parapet and 
traverses, made large breaches, while the 
screaming fragments spread death and 
wounds in every direction. 

Other more distant batteries also 
opened on the devoted work, and the 
Russian sharpshooters fired with deadly 
effect. The men of the garrison dropped 
in numbers, and exhausted by continued 
toil, as well as disheartened by their heavy 
losses, began to show signs of giving way. 
In the earlier part of the afternoon, more- 

* Only two guns could enfilade the parapet of the 
Arab Tabia, the other two were for direct fire. 
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over certain indications, such as the march- 
ing of additional troops into the Russian 
advanced trenches, showed that an attack 
was imminent. Oswald, therefore, at the 
request of Butler and Nasmyth, pro- 
ceeded to the town for the purpose of 
requesting reinforcements. These he had 
at first some difficulty in obtaining, for in 
truth there were but few men to send. 
Ultimately his urgent representations 
procured from the Turkish governor a 
battaUon, which was ordered to accom- 
pany him to the front. The officer in 
command, a fat, unwieldy looking Turk, 
evidently disliked the business, and em- 
ployed every sort of pretext to obtain 
delay. Oswald was firm, and by dint 
of some energy, mingled with persuasion, 
at length induced him to move. 

As they approached the Arab Tabia the 
bullets began to whistle about their ears, 
and several round shot came bounding 
towards them. The major became paler 
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and paler at every step, till at last, on a 
shell bursting close to the battalion, and 
killing and wounding five men, he ex- 
claimed, "We shall all be killed," and 
gave an order to retire. Oswald shouted 
out to the men to come on, and not mind 
their leader ; but fear is infectious, and 
spreads rapidly, particularly when begin- 
ning at the top. The situation was 
embarrassing. The major screamed to 
his men to retire — Oswald shouted to 
them to advance. 

They stood still, undecided whom to 
obey; but a panic was fast seizing on 
them, already one or two of the faintest 
hearted began to go back. Oswald in a 
fiuy, abused, entreated, and threatened 
the Turkish commander and his battalion, 
and even held his pistol to his head, 
swearing he would blow his brains out if 
he did not come on. Nothing was of any 
avail — ^the men began to waver; and as 
to the major he was so overcome by terror 
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as to be totally incapable of either voice or 
motion. Provoked beyond all endurance, 
Oswald seized the craven, and throwing 
him over his shoulders as if he were a 
sheep, carried him to the front, and at 
the same time ordering the men for Maho- 
met's sake to follow, staggered with his 
bnrden into the fort. The soldiers yielded 
to the impulse of his determined will, and, 
somewhat ashamed of themselves, followed 
in a disorderly crowd close at his heels. 

On his arrival, he was received by 
Butler and Nasmyth with shouts of 
laughter, while even the grave Turks 
relaxed into something hke a smile. When 
the cowardly major was placed on his feet 
he stared wildly about him for an instant, 
and then set off running as fast as his 
bandy legs could carry his unwieldy carcass. 

Oswald did not attempt to stop the 
wretched man, for in his then abject state 
of terror he was utterly useless; worse 
than useless, indeed, from the bad ex- 
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ample lie afforded to the others. So 
thromng a stone at him he bade him go 
and be d — d. The stone struck him a 
shght blow on the shoulder, and such 
is the power of imagination that, shriek- 
ing out that he was shot, he fell on his face. 

His words were nearer fulfilment than 
he anticipated. He had scarcely touched 
the ground when a round shot, fired fi:om 
a great distance, flew over the parapet 
with a loud shhh, struck the prostrate 
fugitive on the small of the back, and 
almost cut him in two. 

But there was httle time for morahzing 
over his fate, for at that moment seven 
Russian battalions, covered by a heavy 
fire from their batteries, issued fi-om the 
left of the trenches, and advanced against 
the Arab Tabia. A storm of musketry- 
saluted them — they wavered, halted, 
turned, and finally retired in confiision. 
A report of these events having been sent 
to the Pasha, he summoned a council to 
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consider whether the Arab Tabia should 
be abandoned or not. Most of the Turkish 
officers were of opinion that it would be 
madness to attempt to retain it in face of 
the heavy batteries and evident deter- 
mination of the enemy. 

The three Enghsh officers spoke strongly 
on the other side. They showed that the 
Arab Tabia was the key to the position — 
that if once taken all the other advanced 
works on that side would have to be aban- 
doned, and that the moral effect on the 
garrison would be extremely bad. They 
were so earnest, that at length they pre- 
vailed, and it was decided that the work 
should be maintained to the last extremity. 

During the three next days little worthy 
of notice occurred. A heavy fire was 
kept up by the Russians, but they made 
no attempt to storm. About three on the 
morning of the 29th May, Oswald, who, 
wrapped up in his cloak, was snatching a 
few hours' repose, was awoke by Butler, 
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who whispered in his ear, " There's some 
movement going on there. I think they 
must be going to storm." Oswald sprang 
hastily up, and listening carefiilly with 
his ear to the ground, likewise heard 
voices. To awake and draw up the 
men was for the three Enghshmen — for 
Nasmyth also had been roused to listen — 
but the work of an instant. 

They were not an instant too soon, for 
they had scarcely completed their prepara- 
tions when a heavy mass was seen to rise 
from the Russian trenches, as if springing 
from the ground, and to move swiftly and 
silently towards the fort. Not a sound 
was to be heard within the latter, and to 
the Russians it must have seemed as if the 
garrison were all asleep. Suddenly, when 
the advancing column had passed over 
half the distance, a voice, clear as the 
sound of a trumpet, shouted, "Fire!" 
It was the knell of doom to many of the 
advancing foe. A forked sheet of flame 
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burst from the hitlierto silent fort, and lit 
up the landscape hke a flash of lightning ; 
a rattle hke that of a peal of thunder 
shook the ground, a storm of bullets tore 
hissing through the air, and shrieks and 
groans supphed the place of an echo. 
One second the column halted, but only- 
one second, for the next, with a sullen 
hurra, they charged up to the edge of the 
ditch. There they hesitated for an instant, 
till their officers jumping in set an example 
which was bravely followed by the men. 
In the ditch they were sheltered from the 
enemy's fire, but one or two hand 
grenades thrown among them inflicted 
considerable loss. 

Gallant leaders generally find brave 
followers, and the Russian officers are very- 
gallant. Without a moment's hesitation 
they clambered up the face of the parapet, 
followed by their thickly-swarming men. 
The Turks resisted obstinately, but the 
Russians would not be refiised. Where 
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the English oflioers stood they were kept 
at bay, but elsewhere they met with less 
opposition. 

Oswald, assisted only by his staunch 
Albanian orderly, kept one embrasure 
against all comers for some time. The 
first who tried to penetrate was blown to 
pieces by the discharge of the gun. Un- 
dismayed, another officer took his place, 
and fell shot through the heart by Oswald's 
pistol. At the same moment a third 
officer, climbing to the top of the parapet, 
sprang down inside the work and close 
behind our hero. He drew back his arm 
to thrust at the latter, when the watchful 
orderly plunged his bayonet into his chest 
and pinned him against the parapet. 
Writhing on the weapon, bloody fi:oth and 
curses coming alternately from his mouth, 
the dying man had strength and resolution 
enough left to wriggle himself along the 
bayonet, and to cut at the Albanian's face. 
Although he could only just reach him with 
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the point of his sword, he gradually scarred 
his adversary's face all over with it. The 
Albanian threw back his head as far as 
possible, and held out his musket at arm's 
length. It was of no use, he could not escape 
the pitiless blade which was fast cutting his 
face to pieces. Oswald was unable to help 
him, for he was at that moment fiercely 
engaged with a Russian soldier, who having 
managed to knock the revolver out of 
his hand, was giving practical proof of 
the superiority of the bayonet over the 
sword. Driven slowly back by this 
assailant, Oswald saw the predicament 
of his faithful orderly, and called out to 
him to pull the trigger of his musket. He did 
so, and the Russian oflGlcer fell dead. 

The enemy had now succeeded in pene- 
trating the work at several points, and 
Oswald in a few moments found himself 
and his orderly separated from the rest of 
the garrison, and driven up into a corner, 
where they were beset by some dozen 
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of the enemy. Luckily they had all fired 
off^ their muskets previously, or Oswald 
and his companion must have been killed 
on the spot. With some difficulty they 
kept their opponents at bay till Butler, 
receiving a reinforcement of five hundred 
picked Egyptian troops, charged and 
drove the Russians over the parapet into 
the ditch. There, crowded together in 
a narrow space, stones and hand grenades 
being continually rolled over amongst 
them, a fearful confusion arose. In their 
efforts to chmb the counterscarp, which 
was nine feet high, they trampled one 
another under foot, those who had nearly 
succeeded in extricating themselves being 
pulled back and crushed by their comrades, 
who were trying frantically to follow them. 
Shrieks, oaths, curses, and groans rose 
up from the seething mass, and the sight 
which presented itself, was enough to have 
moved the compassion of the sternest 
veterans. Of mercy, however, they found 
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none. The imminent peril they had just 
escaped, the loss of some of their best and 
bravest, and the natural excitement of battle, 
joined to the fierce antagonism of faith 
and race, combined to render the garrison 
pitiless, and the work of destruction was 
carried on relentlessly. Yet, spite of all 
this, no cry of surrender was raised by the 
brave Eussians. 

To finish the afiair, Oswald, collecting 
a hundred Turks, salhed out into the 
ditch, took the baffled stormers in flank, 
and charging fiercely upon them, in five 
minutes killed or wounded the whole of 
the survivors. Maddened with blood and 
fanaticism, the Turks gave no quarter. 
Indeed none was asked, and but one man 
was saved out of all those who had pene- 
trated the work. That one exception 
occurred, was owing entirely to Oswald. 
Till the end of the m^lee he had been too 
much occupied in hard hand to hand 
fighting to save any, for the Russians 
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fought as savagely and despairingly as 
rats in a corner. When, however, the 
last of them had been driven up to a 
palisade across the ditch, which arrested 
his flight, our hero determined that at least 
one act of mercy should grace his triumph. 
The survivor was a young officer, quite 
a boy in face and figure, yet he showed 
no sign of dismay, and seemed determined 
to sell his life dearly. Ordering his men to 
leave the Eussian to him, Oswald summoned 
him to surrender — ^the only answer was 
a fierce thrust, which was but just parried. 
Their swords now clashed strongly against 
each other, and a rapid rally took place. 
Several times Oswald might have killed 
him, for his reach was longer, and besides 
he was much more powerful than his youth- 
ful adversary. This, however, he would 
not do, for he was sick of the slaughter, 
which he had hitherto been unable to 
prevent, and determined to take the lad 
prisoner if possible. At last, by a sudden 
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twist of his wrist he delivered an upward 
cut at his opponent. That decided the 
affair — ^the sword dropped from the 
wounded Eussian's hand, and he lay at 
Oswald's mercy. At this moment an 
Amaut made a vicious thrust at the dis- 
armed boy, but Oswald pushed the bayonet 
on one side, and then turning round 
knocked the merciless savage down with 
a well delivered left-hander. Placing his 
orderly on one side, and walking himself 
on the other, Oswald brought the prisoner 
safely from the corpse-encumbered ditch, 
where lay some three hundred of his com- 
rades, into the fort. From thence Oswald 
dispatched him, under charge of his or- 
derly, to the town, with orders to obtain 
surgical attendance, and not to leave him 
till farther orders. 

Scarcely had Oswald re-entered the fort, 
when the supporting columns of the Rus- 
sians, which had been prevented, by the 
heavy flanking fire from the sharpshooters 
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in the adjoining trench, from following the 
storming party, and had retired in some 
confusion, were reformed and again ad- 
vanced to the attack. This time they 
did not reach further than the edge of 
the ditch, where they were checked by a 
brisk discharge of grape and musketry. 
Their officers tried to lead them on, but 
the sight of the ditch choked with the 
corpses of their comrades appalled them, 
and after a moment's pause they retired 
slowly towards their trenches. 

An interval of half an hour now took 
place, during which a storm of shot and 
shell from every Russian battery within 
range was poured on the devoted work. 
At the end of that time, a third combined 
attack was made simultaneously on every 
face. Steadily and imposingly the heavy 
columns advanced with a resolution which 
apparently nothing could withstand, and 
success seemed to be certain. When, how- 
ever, they got sufficiently close for the flank- 
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ing fire from the adjoining trenches to take 
efi*ect, the Russians, being young soldiers, 
began to melt away from the rear. The 
leading ranks persisted, it is true, till the 
very edge of the counterscarp was 
reached, but then several of their su- 
perior oflicers being struck down, and 
being without support, these also gave way, 
yet sullenly, and firing as they slowly 
retreated. Their retreat was changed into 
a panic, when two bodies of Albanians, 
numbering each about five hundred men, 
rushed out from each flank, and with wild 
cries precipitated themselves on the scat- 
tered parties of the enemy. 

Carried away by success, the pursuit 
was continued even into the batteries of 
the Russians, and was not arrested by 
the reserve till much damage had been 
done. The Russians fix their loss on this 
occasion at only seven hundred, but from 
the number of corpses in the ditch and 
work, and on the ground in front, as well 
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as from the quantity of accoutrements and 
muskets picked up, it was estimated by the 
defenders at no less than two thousand 
men. That of the garrison was a hundred 
and seventy-seven. 
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CHAPTER XL 

ENSIGN NAOHIMOPF. 

As soon as it was evening, Oswald went 
to his quarters in the town for the purpose 
of changing his clothes, which he had not 
done for nearly three days, and also to look 
after his prisoner. He found that immediate- 
ly on the latter 's arrival he had been taken 
out of the hands of the orderly, and, to- 
gether with a score of Russian privates, 
shut up in a little room not fit to hold 
five men in health, much less twenty-one, 
of whom half were more or less wounded. 
Luckily for Ensign Nachimofi*, the Alba- 
nian orderly had washed and bathed his 
wound before giving him over to the 
Turkish guard, or he would have met 
with shght surgical assistance. 
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When Oswald went to see him, which 
he did even before looking to his own 
comforts, he found him lying in a corner 
of the room in a very dejected state. By 
dint of earnest remonstrances with the 
Turkish officer in charge of the guard, 
Oswald obtained a reluctant permission to 
have his prisoner moved into a room by 
himself, and then fastened to send a 
doctor, some dinner, bedding, a news- 
paper, and some clothes. Nothing could 
exceed the poor boy's gratitude when 
Oswald visited him some two hours later, 
yet he still seemed very unhappy. On 
being closely questioned, he told him that 
his anxiety proceeded from fear about his 
father's fate. He said that the latter was 
a major in one of the regiments told off 
to support the assault, and that a prisoner 
just brought in had informed him that 
Major Nachimoff had been wounded. Os- 
wald tried to comfort him by saying that 
most hkely the man's account was ex- 
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aggerated, and that he was only slightly 
hurt. Nothing, however, would console 
him. He replied to everything Oswald 
urged, 

"My father had a presentiment last 
night that he should fall to-day, and 
I am sure he is dead or dying. Oh, if 
I could only be with him in his last 
moments I should not care what hap- 
pened to myself. These rascally Turks 
might keep me prisoner or shoot me if 
they chose, provided they let me first 
see my father." 

At length, touched by his grief, our 
hero promised to try and get him ex- 
changed. He brightened up at this for 
a moment, but immediately after became 
as gloomy as ever, saying, 

"It's very kind of you, my captain. 
You English always are brave and kind, 
but they won't do it, I know they 
won't." 

"At all events I'll try; so don't be 
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downhearted. I'll go at once to the 
Pasha and ask him.*' 

Tired as he was, Oswald did go at 
once; but in spite of all his entreaties 
could obtain no further concession than 
that Nachimoff should be allowed to send 
a letter to his father by the flag of truce 
which was to go next morning in order 
to arrange an armistice for burying the 
dead; and even this boon was only 
granted on condition that Oswald should 
pledge himself that the letter should 
contain nothing but strictly personal 
matter. 

The next morning, accordingly, the 
letter was sent, and the reply confirmed 
the young Russian's gloomy anticipations. 

It stated that in the last assault Major 
Nachimoff had been badly wounded by a 
musket ball, and it was not expected that 
he would survive forty-eight hours. 
Again Oswald went to the Pasha, and 
pressed him vehemently to allow the pri- 
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soner to be exchanged, or at all events 
to permit him to visit his dying father 
for a few days on parole. The Pasha 
was obdurate, and politely, but firmly, 
refused to make the slightest concession. 
Oswald was so much saddened by the ill- 
success of this interview, that he could 
hardly bring himself to go and tell the bad 
news in person. 

The distress of the prisoner was heart- 
rending, and Oswald was so much touched 
that he at once made up his mind that, 
come what might, the lad should see his 
father that very night. It would be a diffi- 
cult task to manage, for the room in which 
the young Eussian was confined looked out 
into the street in which the sentry was 
posted. The next room was occupied by 
the officer of the guard, or else by cutting 
through the thin partition the prisoner 
might have got out that way. The only 
chance was by the door itself, neither very 
thick nor very sound ; but then there was 
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always the risk of meeting some one on the 
stairs, and there was, moreover, the sen- 
try to pass. However, after due reflection, 
this seemed to be the only plan. Having 
considered aU these things, he spoke to 
Nachimoff, who was delighted at the idea, 
and quite ready to make the attempt. The 
assistance of a third person was absolutely 
necessary, but that was easily obtained, 
for the Albanian orderly was devoted to 
Oswald, and would as soon have thought 
of eating pork as of questioning the pro- 
priety of any of his acts. He was taken 
into their confidence, and at once declared 
that whatever Oswald ordered he would 
do — " on my head be it." 

After some discussion, the following plan 
was decided on. As soon as it was dark, 
Oswald, wrapped up in his large blue 
cloak, was to enter the house very osten- 
tatiously, taking care to speak to the 
sentry as he went in. With him he was 
to bring a strong chisel, which he was to 
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push under tte door of NachimoflF's room. 
Then leaving his cloak outside the door he 
was to endeavour to leave the house 
without being seen by the sentry, whose 
attention his orderly was to endeavour to 
take oflF by entering into a conversation. 

As soon as Oswald had gone, Nachimoff 
was to force the door by taking oflF the 
hinges, to put on Oswald's cloak, and to 
pass into the street, if possible, without 
being observed by the sentry, with whom 
the orderly was still to be talking, and to 
hasten round the corner into a by street. 
There the Albanian was to join him, and 
conduct him to the outposts. A pre- 
tence that he was about to reconnoitre the 
Eussian trenches would serve to pass him 
beyond the sentries, and his escape, if all 
went well so far, would then be eflFected. 
Oswald, however, as the price of his 
assistance, exacted the prisoner's word of 
honour that he would on no account give 
the Russians the shghtest information of 
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any sort, and that he would be silent as 
to the means by which his dehverance 
from captivity, if the attempt succeeded, 
had been eflFected. 

In accordance with these arrangements 
Oswald, following his orderly, proceeded 
at nine at night to the temporary prison. 
As he passed the sentry he, as if casually, 
remarked that it was very dark, and just 
the sort of night for the Russians to attack. 
"Let the Giaours come," replied the 
Turk, " their dead bodies will do to feed 
our dogs; there is but one God, and 
Mahomet is his prophet." Fortunately he 
met no one else of the guard, or his 
coming without asking for the key of the 
room would have excited suspicion. 

Tapping gently at NachimoflF's door, he 
pushed in the chisel, and heard the 
muttered " thanks" which was to apprise 
him that the prisoner had received it, and 
was ready. He then placed the cloak on 
the floor outside, and creeping gently 
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down stairs put his head out to reconnoitre. 
All was weU — ^the orderly keeping between 
the sentry and the door, so that the 
latter, who was some twenty yards off, 
could, not see anyone who might come out, 
was directing the attention of the latter to 
the flashes of the Russian guns. The door 
and that side of the house were in complete 
shadow, so ghding softly close by the 
wall he soon got away without being seen 
This done, he proceeded to his own 
quarters, and waited anxiously for the 
arrival of his orderly with the news of 
the prisoner's escape. 

Heavily passed the time; every sound 
caused him to start and tremble; every 
musket shot from the front seemed to 
strike the knell of his hopes, and caused 
him to picture to himself Nachimoff lying 
stiff and stark, and his, Oswald's, share 
in the affair discovered. Anxiously did he 
strain his ears to catch every sound, and 
each footfall in the street appeared to the 
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watcher as that of a messenger coining to 
tell him that Nachimoff had been taken 
and slain, the whole aflPair found out, and 
his presence at the governor's house 
ordered. At length a man was heard 
stealthily approaching the house, then a 
heavy step pressed the creaking stairs, 
and a hand fiimbled for the latch. All the 
blood in Oswald's body seemed to have 
flown to his head. His temples throbbed 
almost to bursting, while his heart seemed 
to cease its beating ; his knees trembled, 
and his feet turned icy cold. 

The next moment the door opened, and 
the orderly entered. Oswald's tongue 
clove to his palate, and he could not ask 
the question he was so eager to put. He 
sought in vain for some sign of success on 
the Albanian's face, but it was as stohd 
as if his task had been but the execution 
of an ordinary errand. Not a look of 
exultation — ^not a symptom of compla- 
cency — ^not an indication of difficulty and 
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danger Buccessfiilly overcome. Silently 
and gravely did the man stand before him, 
till at last Oswald, desperately determined 
to know the best or the worst, found his 
voice, and in tones hoarse from anxiety, 
said, 

** Speak, fool, speak ! Have you suc- 
ceeded or not ? why don't you answer ?" 

" It would be unbecoming to speak in 
the presence of your excellency without 
permission, therefore I remained silent." 

^^ Well, you have my permission now, so 
tell me — ^is the Russian safe ?" 

" By the blessing of Allah, and your 
excellency's good fortune, the infidel is 
safe." 

Abandoning his pecuUar phraseology, 
and avoiding details, we will content our- 
selves with saying that the attempt had 
succeeded perfectly. The door of the prison 
being, as we have said, extremely rotten, 
the hinges had been quickly forced ofi*. Then 
enveloped in Oswald's long blue cloak, Na- 
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cliimoff had descended the stairs in safety. 
At the bottom he was very nearly disco- 
vered, for the sergeant of the guard was just 
then issuing from the guard-room to visit 
the Eussian privates, who were in the ad- 
joining room. He addressed some remark 
to Nachimoff, who saying in Turkish, as 
Oswald had taught him, in the fear of 
such a contingency, ** I am in a hurry — 
i^^ay your evening be pleasant," buried 
his head still closer in the ^ collar of his 
cloak, and pushed past him. 

The passage being dark, and the cloak 
being well-known as that of the English 
officer, the thick-headed Turk suspected 
nothing, and let the Eussian go without 
further words. When the latter got to 
the door he found, as had been arranged, 
the orderly talking earnestly to the sentry, 
who had his back turned. Seeing the 
coast clear, the young officer, as quickly 
as he could walk without suspicion, pro- 
ceeded to the by-street already mentioned, 
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and there waited under the shadow of the 
wall for the coming of the Albanian, 
trembling all the while lest some passer by 
should discover and speak to him. His 
fears were groundless, for the street was 
deserted, and remained so all the time he 
was there. 

The half hour he waited, seemed to 
Nachimoff, in his state of suspense, so fear- 
fully long that he began to dread lest the 
orderly should have played him false, and 
even looked anxiously towards the East 
to see whether dawn was approaching. 
This may seem absurd and exaggerated ; 
but for its truth we appeal to anyone who 
has been placed in mortal peril, and whose 
deliverance has depended on its being 
effected within a limited time. Worked 
up into a state of frantic suspense, he had 
just made up his mind that it would be 
better to face certain dangers than remain 
any longer a prey to the overpowering 
fears which beset him, and was about to 
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try and complete his escape without assis- 
tance. He was on the very point of 
making the attempt when a dark figure 
turned the corner, and, slowly advancing, 
seemed to peer into the darkness as if 
searching for some one. 

Ignorant as to who it might be, Nachi- 
moff nerved himself for a death struggle, 
and clasping the chisel blade, which he 
still retained, fiercely prepared to make a 
deperate effort for fireedom, should the 
approaching figure prove not to be the 
person he expected and happen to detect 
his disguise. Great was his relief when 
the appointed signal, " Arab Tabia," met 
his ears. 

The orderly explained afterwards to 
Oswald that the delay had been caused 
by his being unable to know exactly 
when Nachimoff left the house, and being 
therefore obliged to allow him ample time 
to make his escape. Joined by the or- 
derly, the young officer experienced no 
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further difficulty. Taking the most un- 
frequented road they reached an advanced 
post, to whose challenge the Albanian re- 
phed, telling them in addition that the 
Enghsh officer was going forward to see 
what the Infidels were about. 

Once outside the Turkish lines the 
game was won, and in a few minutes 
Nachimoff astonished his comrades and 
delighted his dying father, who, by the 
bye, expired about noon the next day, 
by* his unexpected appearance. As to 
the Turks, they were much puzzled at 
finding their prisoner had escaped; but 
fortunately never suspected that there 
had been any connection between this 
event and Oswald's cloak. 

A few days after this event, as Oswald 
was going from his quarters, to his ac- 
customed post, the Arab Tabia, he found 
a party of cavalry assembhng for the 
purpose of driving back a reconnoitering 
party which was advancing over the 
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plain in the direction of Fort Med- 
jidi^. 

The Turks were commanded by a 
Hungarian officer of Oswald's acquain- 
tance, who, seeing our hero pass, gaily 
invited him to make one of the party. 
He hesitated for a moment, as it seemed 
that it was scarcely the right thing for 
him to do, and somewhat opposed to the 
spirit of his orders. He had, however, 
violated them already once or twice, 
and, reflecting that he might just as well 
be killed in the saddle as behind a para- 
pet, he yielded to his love of adventure 
and consented. Sending the orderly to 
bring up his horse, which was promptly 
done, he galloped after the party, and 
overtook it before the advanced posts 
had been passed. Scarcely had the Turks 
emerged on to the plain when they were 
saluted by a smart fire of round shot fi:*om 
a field battery, and also somewhat galled 
by a line of riflemen. 
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Part of the Turks were Bashi-Bazouks, 
the remainder regular cavaby, if such a 
term as regular can be applied to any- 
thing in the shape of a Turkish dragoon. 
On first mounting, the Bashi-Bazouks had 
appeared as if drunk with martial ardour. 
They shouted, they fired off their guns, 
they waved their weapons in the air, and 
galloped about in every direction, as if re- 
hearsing the combat in which they were 
about to engage. The dirty-looking 
cowardly ruffians, composed of the scum 
of Asia, however showed themselves more 
addicted to demonstration than deeds. 
The first shot which whistled over their 
heads sent them flying in every direction, 
and Oswald and the Hungarian found 
themselves left with only some three 
hundred of the regular cavalry, who, 
though less ferocious-looking than their 
comrades, showed infinitely more steadi- 
ness. In fact they behaved tolerably 
well. Their leader was furious at the 
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conduct of the Bashi-Bazouks, and to 
relieve his indignation gave the order 
to advance at a gallop, for the purpose 
of cutting off a company of sharpshooters 
who had imprudently pushed on too far. 
After passing over three hundred yards of 
ground, a rapid wheel to the left brought 
them between these men and their sup- 
ports. With a wild cry the Turks, led by 
their commander and Oswald, swept down 
on them hke a whirlwind. Panic-struck by 
the unexpected charge, the riflemen could 
not form a rallying square before the foe 
was upon them. 

Oswald, being splendidly mounted, was 
ahead of the whole regiment. Their Hun- 
garian chief, however, was close at his 
elbow, and almost together they struck 
the first blow. Oswald found himself 
faced by two Russians, who, back to 
back, stood their ground firmly. They 
both fired, almost in his face; but 
missed. The one nearest him then made a 
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thrust, which, he just managed to parry, 
though the shock made his arm tingle 
up to the shoulder. As he flew past 
he delivered a back-handed cut at the 
nape of his adversary's neck. Had he 
not, from the speed at which he was 
going, and the difficulty of recovering 
his sword from the parry, struck rather 
short, he would have cut his head off. 
As it was, the blow fell fair and with a 
true edge, but only about two inches 
from the point, ftdl on the object. It 
was enough, however, to sever the 
muscles of his neck, and to render 
him an easy prey to the next comer. 

A dozen yards ftirther on Oswald came 
up with another fugitive, who turned as 
he reached him. A thrust from the 
Russian bayonet wounded the horse on 
the nose, and made it rear so violently 
that it fell back on Oswald. Before he 
could regain his feet the Russian was 
at his side, and on the point of running 
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him througli. His arm was raised: the 
steel ghttered in the sunshine an instant 
ere it descended. Oswald closed his eyes 
and resigned himself to death. The next 
moment he felt a sharp pang in his 
side, and then the hot blood trickUng 
down. "A few seconds," said he to 
himself, "and it will be all over. God 
bless you, Ellen — God forgive me my 
sins." * 
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CHAPTER XII. 



NOT DEAD YET. 



A moment passed away, and another, 
and another, yet he was still aUve. " I'm 
a long time dying," thought he to him- 
self; "it's very odd, too, I have no 
particular inward sensation, in fact I 
feel pretty much as usual except the ' 

smart in my side. I can't understand 
it!" At length he opened his eyes, and 
found to his astonishment that they 
were not at aU dim with the film of 
coming death. He tried to raise 
one hand : that was easily ac- 
complished. He then tried the other, 
nor did he find any difficulty in doing j 

so. 

"By Jovel" he muttered, "perhaps 
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it's not all up with me, after all. I'll 
see if I can stand." 

Eaising himself by degrees, with the 
greatest caution, he regained his legs just 
as easily as usual. An examination of his 
side was the next thing, when he found he 
was perfectly justified, after all, in being 
alive, for he had received nothing but the 
very slightest flesh wound. How it had 
all happened he could not imagine. The 
Russian lay dead almost at his feet, with 
the top of his head nearly severed by a cut 
just above the eyebrows. By his side lay 
his musket and bayonet, which had 
evidently dropped fi-om his hands at the 
moment of death. 

Oswald afterwards learnt how it had 
occurred. A Turkish trooper, following 
a few yards behind our hero, had kiQed 
the Russian as he was in the very act of 
thrusting at Oswald. So instantaneous 
was the man's death, that the musket 
dropped on the spot from his hands, and 
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in falling, inflicted a slight graze on 
Oswald's side. This was the wound he 
felt, and which, by the help of imagina- 
tion, he had conjured into a death-blow. 
All this, of course, he only learnt after- 
wards. At the time, he had no leisure for 
meditation. 

His position was embarrassing. He 
looked around ; the httle ravine in which 
he stood was strewed with a few fire- 
locks, two dead Turks, three maimed 
horses, rolling about and screaming in their 
agony, and a score of Russian corpses. 
His comrades were out of sight, though, 
from the firing and shouting which could 
be heard, it was evident that the skirmish 
still continued. His horse had galloped 
on with the Turks, and was nowhere to 
be seen. Unluckily, too, his revolver was 
in the holster, so, like young Lord 
Lochinvar, ** save his good broad sword 
he weapon had none." Under these 
circumstances he determined that the 
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only thing to be done was to get back to 
the town as quickly as possible. He had 
just reached the mouth of the ravine, and 
was in sight of the plain, when across it 
he saw sweeping in terrified rout, the 
whole regiment of Turkish cavalry, hotly 
pursued by a body of Russian Lancers. 
To continue his road in that direction would 
be madness; so, cursing his ill-luck, he 
climbed up the sides of the ravine in the 
hope of finding another path open to 
him. 

Peering carefully over the brow, he 
found that directly in front there was a 
clear space unoccupied by the enemy, and 
about eight hundred yards distant were 
the Turkish works. It was almost a 
naked plain, but he trusted that by walk- 
ing deliberately, as if going towards the 
Russian skirmishers, and yet gradually 
bearing away from them, he might escape. 
How he longed to make a run of it, and 
trust to his legs, for each moment 
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increased his danger, and the knowledge 
that he dared not look round, for fear of 
exciting suspicion, rendered him so 
nervous that he started every moment at 
his own footfall, imagining the sound was 
produced by a pursuing foe. 

His great fear was lest the Russian 
lancers, whom, at that instant, he could see 
far away to the left, checked by the fire 
of Fort Medjidi^, should retreat in his 
direction, and most anxiously did he 
watch their movements, but fortunately 
for him they retired straight to their rear. 
Congratulating himself on his good for- 
tune, he began to step out a little faster 
when a terrible sound met his ears, the 
clattering of hoofs rapidly approaching 
from the rear. He turned round and saw 
a Russian officer coming at top-speed in a 
straight line towards the lancers, and also 
directly at him. He was only eighty 
yards ofi* when Oswald discovered him. 
To run for it seemed Oswald's only chance^ 
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but the horseman was upon him in a 
moment. Oswald suddenly stopped, faced 
about, and springing actively on one side 
avoided the thrust made at him. Some 
twenty yards were passed over before the 
horseman could pull up, and Oswald 
employed the interval in going as hard as 
he could run towards the Turkish bat- 
teries, bearing somewhat to his right as 
the Russian's charge had taken him off to 
the left. 

Before, however, he had gone far he 
was again overtaken and obhged to 
engage in single combat with his pursuer. 
The fight lasted several minutes, for both 
were skilful swordsmen, and the victory 
was long doubtM. At length, by a 
sudden spring, Oswald got round by his 
adversary's bridle hand, and with a fortu- 
nate cut disabled his left arm. Seizing the 
reins with his right hand the Russian 
tried to flee, but Oswald was too quick for 
him. With one hand he stopped the 
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horse, while with the other he dealt the 
rider such a blow on the shoulder as 
brought him to the ground. He had no 
sooner accomphshed this than he sprang 
into the saddle and galloped towards the 
town. 

His fight with the Russian officer had 
been observed, and by the time it was 
concluded Oswald found himself inter- 
cepted. From the right a crowd of 
skirmishers had gathered, and were then 
assembled right in his path ; firom the left 
a score of lancers had hastened up and 
were rapidly approaching ; while from the 
rear a whole troop of Cossacks were 
within two hundred yards of him. To 
stand still a moment longer was certain 
capture ; to attempt to break through the 
cordon in front seemed equally certain 
death. He had no time for consideration, 
as his pursuers were drawing closer every 
moment. He resolved to trust to chance, 
and to make for the skirmishers as the 
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most easy to elude. Galloping straight 
towards them, he designed, when he got 
within fifty yards, to increase his speed 
and swerve rapidly to the right, lying 
along his horse's neck as he did so. 

He was on the point of turning ofi*, 
when firom under a sHght rise in the 
ground, a fresh company appeared right 
in his path, and with levelled bayonets 
completely barred the passage. Driven 
to despair, he bore sharply round to the 
right, and, under a shower of bullets, 
sped along the rear of the Russian 
trenches, hoping to find some opening 
by which he might yet escape. He ran 
a regular gauntlet of fire, for the said 
trench was lined throughout, though but 
thinly, with Russian soldiers. Not a 
shot struck either himself or his horse, 
and he began to think he was bullet- 
proof. His courage and hope rose at 
the impunity he suflfered, but still he 
saw that he could not long continue his 
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present course, for another body of Cos- 
sacks made its appearance in his front, 
about a quarter of a mile a-head. 

He promptly made up his mind as to 
what was to be done. It was a desperate 
venture, especially as he was ignorant of 
what his horse could do, and had no 
spurs, but it was his only chance. Sing- 
ling out a spot where the trench seemed 
easiest to get over, and where there were 
no Russians, he made a shght circuit in or- 
der to get up speed for the jump, and then 
shortening his sword, used it as a goad. 
Holding his horse well together, he rode 
right at the trench. It was an awfiil 
moment, for should his steed refuse, or 
even hesitate, he was lost, since within a 
few yards on each side there were Rus- 
sians prepared to rush in on him, and 
only momentarily paralysed by his bold- 
ness. His fears were needless. The noble 
animal had been an EngUsh hunter, and, 
with a snort, rose gallantly at the leap, 
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and cleared it splendidly. With, a cheer 
of defiance and triumph, Oswald galloped 
on towards the Turkish batteries. 

There were but a hundred yards to go, 
and Oswald was already beginning to pull 
up when of the many bullets which were 
showered after him one proved more true 
to its aim than the rest. A sudden quiver 
was all the warning the noble steed gave, 
and then, pitching heavily on its head, 
rolled over on its side, pinning Oswald to 
the ground under him. 

Oswald was in a very awkward pre- 
dicament. From under his horse he was 
powerless to move, as he found after 
several fruitless attempts, each of which 
brought a heavy fire upon him. At 
length he ceased to struggle, and lay quite 
quiet. The Russian bullets, however, 
still fell Hke hailstones around him. 
Luckily he was partially protected by 
the carcass of the dead steed, and he 
bethought himself of a means of causing 
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the enemy to cease from making a tar- 
get of Hs body. With a violent eflFort 
he raised himself so that his head and 
shoulders appeared above the saddle. 
Remaining in that position an instant, 
he suddenly gave a loud scream and fell 
back. 

As he anticipated, the Eussians, im- 
agining him dead, ceased to fire specially 
at him. Though thus rendered com- 
paratively secure, his position was any- 
thing but pleasant. In falling his leg 
had been crushed, and the weight of 
the horse on it caused him intense pain. 
There ^as still an hour of daylight left, 
and till dark he could have no hope of 
escape. Even then he could do nothing 
without help, and unless his friends came 
to his assistance as soon as the sun set, 
he feared lest the Russians should an- 
ticipate them. To attract the attention 
of the former, he furtively waved his 
handkerchief to them to show he was 
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still alive. He was obliged to be care- 
ful how he made this signal, for fear it 
should be seen by the enemy, and draw 
their fire on him. From his constrained 
position, too, he could not ascertain 
whether the Turks gave any response, 
and as to Butler and Nasmyth he did 
not know that they were even aware of 
his phght, for he remembered that they 
purposed going into the town that after- 
noon to change their clothes. 

Thus in pain and suspense he watched 
the day gradually waning. At length, 
after a weary period of anxiety, night 
fell, the sun sank; a damp mist, chilling 
him to the bone, rose from the earth, 
and the stars one by one began to ap- 
pear. Still no one came. " They are 
watching probably tiU the Russians are 
asleep, and it gets quite dark, before 
coming out," said he to himself, as he 
anxiously strained his ears to catch a 
sound of approaching succour. " Surely 
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they will not leave me here to be 
starved, murdered, or taken prisoner. 
Even if they believe I am dead, they 
will come for my body." 

Yet confidently as he repeated this, his 
heart began to fail him, when an hour 
of darkness had elapsed and no friend 
came. 

**The ungratefiil hounds, they can't 
have told Butler or Nasymth, or I know 
that they at least wouldn't have abandoned 
me. Where can my orderly be, too ?" 

Just then he heard stealthy steps fi'om 
the direction of the Russian trench. With 
difficulty raising himself up, he saw three 
dark forms cautiously approaching, and 
already but a short distance from the 
spot where he lay. " They are come to 
finish me, I suppose," he thought. " Well, 
they shan't boast that I paid them the 
compliment of begging for mercy any 
way. They shall see how an Enghsh 
officer can die. Oh, if I had only my 
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revolver here, I'd take one or two of 
them with me to the next world." 

Quietly laying himself down again, 
breathing one short prayer for himself, 
and giving one brief thought to Ellen, he 
prepared to meet his fate. By this time 
the three figures had arrived within ten 
paces of him, but a little to his left. 
Owing to the extreme darkness, they 
were evidently unable to find him, for 
he never doubted their object in coming 
out. A ray of hope now stole into Os- 
wald's heart, and he held his breath till 
he thought his chest would have burst, 
that no sound might guide them to where 
he lay. When he could restrain his 
breathing no longer, • he let out the air 
from his lungs as softly and gradually 
as possible, so as- not to produce any 
sound. The death-hunters seemed to be 
at a loss, and after searching about for 
a minute or two, were on the point of 
going still ftirther ofi*, when at that cri- 
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tical moment Oswald felt an irresistible 
desire to sneeze. He tried to stop him- 
self with aU his strength, but failed, and 
a loud " atchew " which sounded in his 
ears like the report of a cannon, attracted 
the attention of the dreaded group. They 
suddenly stopped, and after a whispered 
remark from one of them proceeded 
straight to where our hero was. He gave 
himself up for lost, and shut his eyes, 
feigning the death which he expected 
momentarily to meet, when a voice 
which he recognised, whispered to him 
in French, 

"Is it you, my captain? Do you 
still live ? For the love of God speak then." 

He was saved. The speaker was young 
Nachimoff, who hearing that an Enghsh- 
man had been shot in front of the ad- 
vanced trenches, and fearing from the 
description that it was Oswald, had ven- 
tured out with two of his brother officers 
to succour him if wounded, or bring his 
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body in if dead. First giving him a 
drink of brandy, they proceeded to drag 
him from under the carcass of the 
horse; an operation which was attended 
with some difficulty to them, and much 
pain to Oswald. When extricated, how- 
ever, he found that though very lame he 
was yet able to stand, and even to walk 
slowly and in a hmping manner. 

"What do you intend to do with me 
now ?" said Oswald. " Make a prisoner 
ofmer 

" God forbid !" said Nachimoff ; " you 
saved my hfe and procured me my Uberty 
at great risk to yourself, and I should 
be devilishly ungrateful if I did not seize 
this opportunity of repaying in some 
measure your* kindness. Wait a few 
minutes till we can get back to our lines 
and divert the attention of the sentries, 
and then you rejoin your friends as fast 
as you can." 

Oswald was too much overcome to utter 

T 2 
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more than a few broken words of thanks. 
The three Russian officers then shook 
hands with him in turn, and cautiously 
returned to their own lines. After wait- 
ing about five minutes, he set out, 
but found himself so lame that he was 
obliged to sit down and rest himself every 
ten yards. The ditch of the Turkish 
batteries was not more than fifty yards in 
a direct hne from where the dead horse 
lay, but the nearest entrance was quite a 
himdred and fifty yards distant. Owing to 
his lameness, which obhged him to sit down 
and rest continually, and the necessity of 
moving with his body bent nearly double, 
for fear of beiug fired at, he took nearly 
an hour in getting over that space. 

At last he reached the barricaded road 
by which the garrison kept up their com- 
mimication with the country. The barrier, 
composed of chevcmx de frise, was guarded 
by a sentry, who on seeing some one 
approach, fired first and challenged after- 
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wards. At the report Oswald threw him- 
self flat on the ground, shouting out at 
the same time who he was. The sentry's 
hasty conduct had, however, caused an 
alarm in the garrison, and such a rolUng 
fire was kept up for several moments, 
that it was some time before Oswald could 
make himself heard and understood. 
Meantime his clothes were riddled, and 
one bullet even grazed his shoulder. At 
last Butler, who, on the first alarm, had 
hurried to the spot, recognised his voice 
and stopped the firing. 

On entering the lines, Oswald was 
warmly shaken by the hands by his two 
comrades, who told him that they had 
only just heard of his mishap, and were 
on the point of sallying out to bring him 
in dead or alive. On inquiring for his 
faithful orderly, and expressing some sur- 
prise that he had not sought for him, 
Oswald was informed that within a few 
minutes of the time when he himself went 
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out with the cavalry, the poor Albanian 
had been killed bj a shell. Thus the 
apparent neglect which had much distressed 
him was satisfactorily explained. 

Oswald's leg was so much injured that, 
as soon as he had received the congratu- 
lations of his friends and the above ex- 
planations, he caused himself to be carried 
to his quarters, and sent for a surgeon. 

The latter gave him an embrocation and 
prescribed perfect rest for at least ten days. 
The tedium of confinement, surrounded 
by strangers — ^for his English comrades 
could seldom spare time to visit him — 
devoid of all the comforts of civilization, 
and with but an old newspaper and an 
odd volume of one of Dumas' novels to 
read, was excessive. For a man of Os- 
wald's disposition, to lie helpless on his 
bed while his friends were daily undergo- 
ing danger and fatigue, was almost more 
than he could bear. 

At the end of a week, his impatience 
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grew so great, that, although far from 
well, on the morning of the 13th of June 
he discharged himself from the sick Ust, 
and hastened to rejoin the garrison of the 
Arab Tabia. During his absence. Colonel 
Simmons, of the Royal Engineers, Captain 
Gravone, of the Sardinian army, and some 
reinforcements had arrived. They were 
sorely needed, for, in spite of all that 
valour and engineering skill could do, the 
Russians were slowly but steadily push- 
ing on their approaches. These last were 
so close, that on Oswald's reappearance, 
he found that the Russian advanced 
trenches were within a few yards of the 
ditch of the Arab Tabia. 

The Turks, notwithstanding the death 
of the Governor of the town, who had 
been killed on the 2nd of July by the 
bursting of a shell, maintained a vigorous 
resistance. They were destined to suflter a 
still more serious loss. Oswald had scarcely 
arrived at the Arab Tabia, and finished 
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an examination of the entrenchments which 
had been thrown up during his absence, 
when he felt a hght tap on the shoulder. 
Turning round, he saw it was Butler. 
Hard work and bad fare had evidently 
made sad inroads on that gallant oflGlcer's 
health. His form was wasted, while the 
unnatural brightness of his eyes, and the 
hectic flush upon his cheek, spoke of the 
fever which consumed him, and showed 
that perpetual excitement and watching 
were telling sadly on his constitution. 
His spirits, too, seemed to have left him, 
and though resolute as ever, he was no 
longer the same cheerful, hopeful indi- 
vidual he had been when Oswald last saw 
him. This change had all taken place 
in forty-eight hours, during which time 
he had been too much occupied to pay 
Oswald a visit. Our hero, questioned him 
as to the cause of his evident dejection. 

"My dear feUow, one can't lead this 
sort of life for long without feeling it. 
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The continual strain on both mind and 
body is wearing me out. I feel it is ; be- 
sides, you may laugh, but I have a pre- 
sentiment that I'm not long for this 
world." 

Oswald tried in vain to cheer him up, 
but without eflTect, till a messenger came 
from the YanU Tabia — a work about 600 
yards off — ^to say that the Russians were 
threatening an assault in that direction. 
Then, indeed, his whole face seemed to 
imdergo a transformation; his nerves 
appeared to be braced by the inteUigence, 
and his frame to become imbued with new 
Ufe. All his gloomy forebodings were cast 
off Hke a garment, and in a cheerful voice 
he asked Oswald to accompany him to 
the menaced point. When they reached 
the spot, they found that so hot a fire 
was being kept up by the Russians, that 
the instant a man showed his head above 
the parapet, it was at once pierced by 
half a dozen bullets. Looking, however, 
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cautiously through some loop-holes, they 
found nothing to justify the alarm of the 
Turks. The Russian trenches were, it is 
true, being pushed forward with energy, but 
no preparations for an attack were visible. 
After a time, the fire grew less hot, and 
Butler, anxious for a better view than he 
could obtain through the loop-holes, went 
to an embrasure to reconnoitre. Several 
voices were raised to dissuade him from 
thus exposing himself, but he turned a 
deaf ear to their repionstrances, and would 
not even Hsten to Oswald, who also tried 
to persuade him not to be so rash. Fear- 
less for himself, the latter felt it a point 
of honour to accompany his Mend, Bullet 
after bullet whistled past their ears as the 
two gallant Englishmen stood at the 
embrasure as coolly as if looking at a race. 
Habit, joined to a natural insensibihty to 
danger, rendered Oswald heedless of the 
risk he himself was running ; but despite 
all the eflfbrts of reason, he had been 
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much impressed by the presentiment 
which Butler had confided to him. Every 
moment he expected to see him fall dead 
at his feet; but no, they both appeared 
to bear a charmed Ufe. At length he could 
contain himself no longer, and turning to 
his companion, said : 

*'Upon my word, Butler, this is too 
foolhardy. We have seen all we want; 
let us get under cover again, do, there's 
a good fellow." 

Had our hero been aught save a brave 
man, he would have been afraid of show- 
ing so much prudence. As it was, he did 
not fear to say what the merest common 
sense suggested. 

Butler repHed : 

'* All right, my dear fellow ; you go, I'll 
follow in a minute; there's something 
more I want to examine." 

Oswald did not answer, but remained at 
his side till Butler had completed his task. 
It took only a couple of seconds, but to 
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Oswald these seconds seemed as hours. 
At last saying, "I've finished now; let's 
be off," Butler was stepping back, when 
Oswald saw him stagger, and put his 
hand to his forehead, which was bleeding. 

" By Jove, you're hit. I hope it's no- 
thing serious," eagerly said Oswald. 

" Only a trifle, just a mere graze. I fancy 
it's of no consequence," was the answer. 

How false were the cheerful words ! 
The shot which had almost lost its force 
in passing through the edge of the em- 
brasure, had indeed inflicted a mere graze ; 
but erysipelas set in, and eight days later 
died one whose honoured name will ever, 
both by EngUshmen and Turks, be asso- 
ciated with the glorious defence of 
Sihstria. 

Oswald was greatly afflicted when he 
learnt Butler's danger, and every moment 
that could be spared from the defence 
was devoted to tending him in his last 
hours. But when death is the forfeit, and 
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victory the stake, there is little time to 
mourn for the disappearance of individual 
players. At such times, the most feeling 
and soft-hearted receive the news of a 
comrade's death with scarcely so much 
emotion as they would at other times ex- 
perience on being told he had broken a 
limb. The fact is, the mind and heart, 
equally with the body and the nerves, 
accommodate themselves strangely to cir- 
cumstances. After aU, the nerves have far 
more share in our emotions than the heart, 
indignantly as many would deny the asser- 
tion. 

Events were now approaching a crisis. 
The Russians, in spite of repeated failures, 
drew nearer and nearer to the apparently 
doomed works. The loss of the garrison 
had been great, and the constant work 
and watching were beginning to tell on 
them both morally and physically. Indeed 
many had, by this time, lost all hope. 
Even to the Enghsh officers, matters 
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seemed desperate, when on the night of 
the 22nd of July the enemy commenced a 
tremendous bombardment. An assault 
was evidently in contemplation by the 
Eussians, as soon as their artillery should 
have suflBciently prepared the way. 

About an hour before daylight, Oswald 
thought he could discern, by the light of 
the flashes^ of the guns, heavy columns 
drawn up in rear of the trenches. He called 
Nasmyth to look. That oflGicer confirmed 
Oswald's behef, and preparations were at 
once made for the imminent attack. It 
was much to be feared it would be success- 
ful, yet the Enghsh oflGicers moved briskly 
about, and succeeded in inspiring the 
Turks with a portion of their own resolu- 
tion. 

When every arrangement that could be 
thought of had been made, Oswald stood 
at an embrasure, and tried to peer into 
the thick darkness that was here and 
there fitfully lit up by the flashes of the 
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enemy's artillery. Fiercely continued the 
bombardment, and, destructive as it was, 
Oswald prayed tbat it might last, for 
worse than shot and shell would be the 
onset of the massive columns which, like 
a gathering thundercloud, seemed to be 
about to burst on and overwhelm the dis- 
heartened, diminished, and exhausted gar- 
rison. At length the stars began gradually 
to fade away, a dull grey hght tinged the 
horizon, and that piercing chillness of the 
air, which heralds the rising of the sun, 
seemed the fit precursor of an approaching 
feast of death. Still the bombardment 
continued; still the Russian columns made 
no sign. " They are waiting for broad 
daylight," thought Oswald, and watched 
on with a sinking heart. 

Soon the anxiously expected sun rose, 
and gradually, rolling up Hke a curtain, 
the mist which o'erhung the earth showed 
— what ? Not the Russian columns issuing 
out of their trenches for the assault ; but on 
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the contrary, slowly disappearing over the 
brow of the hill which concealed their camp 
from the town. This movement puzzled 
every one completely, more especially as 
the bombardment still continued. Shortly, 
however, it slackened, and one by one the 
pieces were move to the rear, covered by 
a swarm of riflemen. The Turks with their 
few light field pieces, were totally unable to 
impede them. Towards evening the Russian 
works were entirely evacuated, and their j 

troops in fiiU retreat over the Danube. Thus ' 

ended the memorable siege of Silistria. | 

Oswald started next morning, with an 
escort of Bashi-Bazouks, to carry Colonel 
Simmons' despatches, and to convey in 
person to Lord Raglan the important 
intelligence of the retreat of the Russians. 
He arrived at Varna on the afternoon of 
the following day, and met with a warm 
reception from the Commander-in-chief, 
who praised him highly for his gallantry, 
and promised to recommend him for a 
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brevet-majority. This promise he duly- 
redeemed, and the first Gazette in August 
brought the intelligence that Oswald had 
been granted the well-earned spurs. Nor 
did he lack regimental promotion, for the 
brevet of Jime, 1854, had made Colonel 
Sharpe a major-general, which gave 
Oswald a step, and before the expedition 
sailed for the Crimea, the death of two 
of his seniors by cholera, made him third 
captain. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ALMA AND THE NOETH POET. 

Passing over the sad cholera season and 
the terrible fire at Varna, we come to the 
19th of September, on which day the 
allied armies commenced their march from 
Old Fort. 

Oswald rode with the Commander-in- 
chiefs staflf, but had obtained a promise 
that he should be allowed to join his 
regiment on the occasion of the first 
battle. Eagerly did our hero look for the 
enemy, but for some hours nothing but 
a few distant Cossacks were to be seen. 
In the afternoon, the cavalry skirmish of 
Bulganac took place, but the main body 
of the Russians was, as our readers know, 
out of sight, several miles to the rear on 
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the nortli bank of tlie little insignificant 
rivulet which was so soon to be rendered 
famous. 

Reliable intelligence now reached Lord 
Raglan to the effect that the Russians 
occupied the strong position above alluded 
to, and it was arranged that they should 
be attacked on the morrow. No sooner 
did Oswald hear this, than he went to 
Lord Raglan's tent to ask permission to 
join his regiment. As he came up, St. 
Amaud was just leaving, and Oswald re- 
marked to a brother aide-de-camp, that the 
marshal looked hke a lamp at its last flicker. 
Though what Napier happily terms the 
hght of battle was in his eyes, yet that 
intelHgent but somewhat foxy-looking face 
showed signs of the mortal disease which 
was consuming him, and was destined ere 
another fortnight had passed away, to 
bring the able and gallant Frenchman to 
his grave. 

Lord Raglan was as kind and calm as 
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ever, though the next day, he, an untried 
chief, was about to lead an untried army 
against the warKke troops of Russia. He 
granted our hero's request at once, saying, 
"Quite right, Hastings, to wish to be 
with your regiment on such an occasion. 
I hke you all the better for it. I remem- 
ber Richmond did the same thing in the 
Peninsula, and got wounded, poor fellow. 
I hope that's not going to be your fate," 
added he, smiUng. 

Oswald thanked "my lord," as the 
members of Lord Raglan's staff were 
in the habit of calhng the Commander- 
in-chief when speaking of him, and 
the next morning appeared on foot 
at the head of his company as the 
155th were about to march off. Both 
oflGlcers and men were touched at his 
joining them at such a moment, and 
abandoning the staff where promotion and 
danger are generally in an inverse ratio, 
for the obscure dangers of the regiment. 
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The whole corps cheered him, rather to 
his discomfiture, for he had no idea he was 
doing anything out of the way. 

We are not going to write a history of 
the battle, so shall merely confine 
ourselves to the share Oswald had in 
it. 

Soon after one, the division to which 
the 166th belonged, came in sight of the 
enemy, and a few minutes later a few rifle 
balls came pinging past. As the Russian 
skirmishers gradually retired, the artillery 
opened, and every now and then a round 
shot came lobbing up almost to their feet. 
As soon as this occurred, the regiment 
was deployed into line, and then slowly 
moved towards the river. As they 
proceeded, the round shot came more fi^e- 
quently, and with greater force. Occa- 
sionally, however, one would come rolling 
along seemingly as slowly as a gently 
bowled cricket ball. 

Oswald's right-hand man apparently 
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thought these spent balls as harmless as 
those to which we have likened them, and 
seeing one come slowly hopping, bound- 
ing, and rolling towards him, looking as if 
it was every moment about to stop, 
foohshly put out his foot to bring it to a 
stand-still, and to his great astonishment, 
was rewarded with a broken leg for his 
pains. Really, in spite of his compassion, 
Oswald could hardly help laughing as the 
man, an Irishman, with a face in which 
pain, perplexity, and indignation were 
struggling for the mastery, shook his fist 
at the now quiescent bit of iron, and 
shouted out, " Oh, the desateful baste !" 

Soon they came on more ghastly evi- 
dences of the business in hand; here a 
corpse with the head taken clean off by a 
round shot, there a man, with a ghastly 
livid face and tottering step, moving slowly 
to the rear, with blood and froth issuing 
jfrom his mouth, and a little farther on, a 
horse, one of whose legs had been shot 
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completely off, and which standing on the 
remaining three, was quietly browsing on 
the scant herbage near him. 

Men now began to drop pretty rapidly 
in the 166th, and as the river was not to 
be crossed till the French had made a 
httle progress, the whole division was 
made to lie down under cover of some 
stone walls. Here they were tolerably 
safe, but the men were becoming excited, 
and chafing at the to them unaccountable 
delay, longed to close with the foe. 
Simple fellows, their only idea of a battle 
was to advance in line, fire a volley, and 
charge with the bayonet. Everything else 
they looked on as so much parade-ground 
manoeuvring. Well, after all, they could 
not be much blamed for their ignorance, 
as precedent was strongly in their favour, 
and Englishmen are not, thank heaven, 
like some foreign nations we could name, 
who, when they can't face an enemy, take 
a mean advantage of him, and get round 
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by his side, or behind his back. No ; 
Enghshmen scorn such actions, and are 
not afraid to meet an enemy face to face, 
and, if need be, on inferior terms as 
regards numbers. 

To return to our subject. When the 
regiment had been under cover a quarter 
of an hour, the word was given to the 
division to advance and support the light 
division, which was about to attack. The 
order was obeyed with alacrity, and 
scrambling over the wall, the regiment 
was quickly at the Alma. The bed of 
this river is of most uncertain depth, in 
some places no more than knee-deep, at 
others over a man's head. Where Os- 
wald crossed, the water was up to his 
waist. He had got to the middle, and 
was turning to say a word to his cover- 
ing sergeant, who was a couple of paces 
further to the left, when all of a sudden 
the man sank like a stone. Whether he 
had been hit by a shot, or had got out 
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of his depth, was never known, for when 
after the battle search was made for his 
body, it could not be found. 

Under the further bank there was 
complete cover from the storm of shot 
which went howling, whistling, and 
shrieking over head. So incessant 
was the sqund of passing bullets, that 
it seemed to the inexperienced as if 
the first step from shelter must infallibly 
be the last of- their lives. The regi- 
ment, too, had been thrown into some 
disorder by crossing the river, and were 
huddled together in groups on the bank. 
Thus temporarily transformed into a mob, 
the impulse of their officers and the 
force of discipline lost somewhat of their 
power. 

A hundred men in a well-dressed hne, 
wiQ march to almost certain death without 
wavering, while the same number broken 
up into a crowd will probably hesitate to 
move. 
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The general public hate philosophical 
discussions, or we might be tempted to 
enlarge on and attempt to account for 
this phenomenon. 

However, be the cause what it may, 
in the 156th the majority somewhat 
shrank from leaving their desirable shel- 
ter to face the awful storm of shot 
which was awaiting them above. The 
hesitation lasted but an instant. The 
colonel rode to the top of the bank, 
and called to the men to follow. The 
officers set the example, and all but a 
few who walked off to the rear on ac- 
count of fictitious contusions, followed. 

The colonel was brave, but not cool 
in action; and not waiting to reform 
his regiment, led it at once up the hill, 
where the hght division was already hotly 
engaged. A shower of grape swept the 
slope, and the men fell fast. Being many 
of them young soldiers, they could not 
stand the awful fire, and the most timid 
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began to crowd behind the bravest, so 
that in one place they were at least ten 
deep. 

On going over the field afterwards, 
Oswald found an instance of this in the 
bodies of three men, who had evidently- 
been one behind the other. A round 
shot had struck the file, piercing the 
first and second, and sticking in the 
chest of the third, killing, of course, all 
three on the spot. 

The smoke and confusion were so great 
as they neared the Russians that Oswald 
could only see the few men near him. 
These he encouraged both by voice and 
example, and they followed him well. A 
young corporal showed considerable cool- 
ness, and stuck to Oswald hke his shadow. 
Suddenly, as he was saying cheerfully to 
Oswald, ** This is hot work, sir," down he 
fell on his face. 

"What's the matter? Are you hit?" 
said Oswald. 
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" I don't know, sir; but I can't walk," 
was the reply. 

The fact was that a rifle bullet had 
pierced his leg, but owing to the excite- 
ment, he did not feel the blow, and only 
knew of it by the effects. 

By this time, Oswald had in the con- 
fusion become separated, with the greatest 
part of his company, from the rest of the 
regiment. He determined to go on by 
himself. To do anything, however, was 
impossible. In the confiision resulting 
from the repulse of the light division, 
regiment became mixed with regiment, 
and all order in that part of the field 
was lost. Oswald and his men were 
carried away in the crowd, but only for 
a moment. The remnants of the gallant 
hght division were merely retreating, not 
flying, and as soon as they reached the 
rear of the Guards, they rallied. Oswald 
found himself with some twenty of his 
own men, and half as many of other 
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regiments, on the left of the Grenadier 
Guards. 

A heavy column was at that moment 
bearing down upon them, and threatened 
to sweep from its path the thin hne in its 
front. 

Wheeling, however, his right company 
forward. Colonel Hood smote both the head 
and left flank of the mass with such a 
heavy fire, while Oswald with his detach- 
ment gaUed their right flank, that the 
column first halted, and then retired. 

The battle was by this time on its 
last legs, and in a few minutes more the 
Russians were in fiill retreat. 

Oswald then sought out his regiment, 
which was gradually being extricated from 
the mixed crowd of other corps, amidst 
which it had been scattered. When at 
last got together, a considerable thinning 
of the ranks was apparent. It had gone 
into action seven hundred and fifty 
strong, and came out with only six hun- 
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dred. Of the hundred and fifty missing, 
thirty-five had been killed outright, and 
the remainder were more or less wounded. 
Among the killed were the second senior 
captain, and the junior major, so Oswald 
became, by the events of the day, virtually 
first for promotion. 

After assisting to succour the wounded, 
Oswald hastened to rejoin the stafi*, for he 
thought it hkely that, after such a hard- 
fought battle, its numbers might have 
been somewhat diminished. He was heartily 
welcomed both by Lord Raglan and by his 
brother aide-de-camps, who, knowing his 
adventurous gallantry, were in some fear 
that they should never see him again. 
He found head-quarters eagerly discuss- 
ing the plan of future operations, and 
as these sort of things always ooze out, 
he gathered that the point at issue was 
the propriety of an attempt to capture the 
North Fort, or of making that celebrated 
flank ' march, which was subsequently 
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undertaken. The difficulty with regard 
to the former measure was the ignor- 
ance of the allied commanders as to the 
strength and state of defence of the fort in 
question. 

No sooner did he learn this, than Os-* 
wald determined to volunteer to recon- 
noitre it. 

He had been so successful in all his 
various adventures, that the danger, 
though great, weighed little with him, 
while the importance of the object, and the 
consequent opportunity of distinction, jus- 
tified in his mind the attempt. 

Getting hold of Colonel Steele, he con- 
fided his project to him, and begged that 
officer to obtain him an interview with 
Lord Raglan. Steele tried to dissuade 
him fi'om his purpose, but Oswald persist- 
ed, and ended by convincing both him 
and Lord Raglan, to whom he explained 
his plan, of the feasibihty of the enterprise. 
The latter was rather averse to officers 
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volunteering, but Oswald pressed this 
point so earnestly, and the importance 
of the object to be obtained was so great, 
that he at last consented. 

Having thus obtained permission, Os- 
wald withdrew to make his preparations. 
These were soon completed, and attended 
by his bat-man, on a pony, he set out 
at nine o'clock. It was arranged that 
the bat-man was to wait for him with 
his horse, at about three miles from the 
fort, while he proceeded on foot, under 
cover of the night, to examine the 
works. 

Oswald did not conceal from himself 
that his enterprise was most hazardous, 
and offered ten chances of failure to one 
of success. Still seeing that the Eussians 
would be in some confiision, that one 
chance was better than might have been at 
first imagined. His previous good fortune 
had inspired him with great confidence 
in his luck, while his ambition had been 
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stimulated by the rapid promotion he 
had obtained. But a few jears before 
a friendless private, and now a brevet- 
major, and the senior captain of his 
regiment, it was enough to render him 
adventurous and sanguine. To him fame 
was everything. The army was his 
home, and all his aspirations were 
bound up in it. Life without military 
fame was unendurable, for had not all 
his tenderest domestic hopes been, one 
after the other, wrecked ? To look back 
on his past hfe was agony; anything 
to drown thought. Ellen was separated 
from him by an insurmountable barrier: 
for after the brief intervals of love which 
had ended so tragically, his thoughts 
once more reverted to her, and his only 
wish now was so to act that if he lived 
he might extort from her a feeling of 
interest and admiration for him who 
had loved her so well, and if he fell, 
earn a tear of proud compassion for the 
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man whose love for her had incited him 
to deeds of fatal daring. 

" I would gladly die, if I thought that I 
could secure a niche in her heart, a 
memory hidden and sacred to all the 
world besides." 

Thus musing, he pressed on through 
the darkness, fording the Katcha and 
Belbec on his road, till he imagined he 
must have arrived at the spot where he 
was to leave his horse and servant. 

Dismounting, he told the latter that, 
should no enemy appear, he was to wait 
there tiU dayhght, and if he did not return 
by that time, to go back to camp and 
leave him to his own resources. The man 
begged hard to be allowed to accompany 
him, but Oswald steadily refused to expose 
him to a danger which he had not the 
same motive for undertaking as his master. 

Taking with him a couteau de chasse, as 
being less hkely to encumber him than a 
sword, and his revolver, Oswald hastened 
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at a fast walk towards his destination. 

At first he proceeded boldly along the 
road, merely keeping a good look-out on 
every side. As, however, he got nearer 
to the fort, he left the road, and took 
advantage of every bit of rising ground 
and brushwood which might conceal his 
approach. At length he saw a dark 
outhne in front, which he conjectured to 
be the fort, and going down on his hands 
and knees, he crept warily towards it. 
He succeeded in reaching the edge of the 
ditch without being discovered, and after 
a careful examination, conducted as he 
lay flat on the ground, he slowly followed 
its course towards the west. 

After crawling like a snake for some 
distance, he considered he was in possession 
of sufficient information, and drawing 
cautiously back in the same attitude for 
about a hundred yards, he rose to his feet, 
and commenced to return. He had not 
gone far, when a hoarse challenge, fol- 

X 2 
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lowed by a musket shot whicli grazed his 
cheek, came from a clump of bushes some 
thirty yards to his front and right. 

Another and another shot succeeded, 
cutting the twigs from the low brushwood, 
and knocking up the earth around him on 
every side. 

At the first alarm, Oswald set off run- 
ning towards his left at top speed, pistol 
in hand, and prepared to sell his life 
dearly. Shouts as well as bullets followed 
him in his flight, and looking over his 
shoulder, he could distinguish several dark 
figures in hot pursuit. Being a good 
runner, he soon left them behind, and 
was congratulating himself on having 
escaped, when suddenly, on mounting a 
slight rise of the ground, another picquet 
about fifty yards off came in view. They 
caught sight of him at the same instant, 
and firing a harmless volley, at once des- 
patched a party in pursuit. Thus turned, 
Oswald again changed the direction of his 
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course to the front, but lie was becoming 
exhausted from the day's hard work, and 
felt that he could not go much fiirther. 
Panting, and with the perspiration run- 
ning in streams from his forehead, he 
glanced back, and found that his pursuers 
were gaining on him. Unluckily, too, while 
turning his head, he had stimibled over a 
stone, and fell headlong to the ground. He 
got up again at once, but the shock had 
exhausted him still more, and the pursuers 
had in the meantime gained on him con- 
siderably. 

Becoming desperate, he was on the point 
of turning and seUing his Ufe or hberty as 
dearly as possible, when he saw before 
him a httle ravine, covered with brush- 
wood, and concealed by a spur which at that 
instant was between him and the Eussians. 
Thirty yards on, this ravine divided into 
two branches, and Oswald saw in this 
circumstance a bare chance of escape. 
Exerting himself to the utmost, he 
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gained the spot where the two ravines, or 
rather gullies, met, and taking the one on 
the right, went on some ten yards, and 
threw himself down among the brushwood 
before the foremost of his foes had passed 
the spur above alluded to. 

It was as he expected; the pursuers 
divided into two bodies, one of which 
went down each gully. That which took 
the one to the right, passed within a yard 
of Oswald ; but the darkness of the night, 
the shadow of the hill, and the thickness 
of the brushwood saved him from dis- 
covery, as he lay striving to suppress his 
panting, and fearing lest the violent 
beating of his heart should reach the ears 
of his foes. 

Now so far all was well ; they passed on, 
and he once more breathed freely. 

Back again, however, both parties came, 
in less than three minutes, and Oswald's 
despair may be imagined when he heard 
the ofl&cer in command say in French to 
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another who had just come up with a 
detachment, 

" The rascally spy, we have missed 
him, but he can't be far off. It's too dark 
to search now, but it will be dawn in 
another hour, and then we shall be sure to 
find him. In the meantime, I will es- 
tabUsh a chain of patrols down these two 
ravines, so that he will not be able to get 
away. Go and bring up another twenty men, 
and ask to have the picquet reinforced." 

Our hero had by this time recovered 
his breath, and seeing that to wait would 
only increase his danger/ he at once 
crawled up that bank which was nearest 
to the town, and thanks to the thickness 
of the brushwood, did so without being 
discovered. When he had got over the 
top, he hurried along westward, in the 
hope of finding an outlet, but by the time 
he conjectured that he had passed the line 
of patrols, the order for whose estabUsh- 
ment he had just heard, he found himself 
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in rear of another picquet, evidently on the 
alert, and looking out for him. He felt 
he was in the toils of the hunter, and was 
half inclined to go and surrender himself; 
but he thought it extremely likely that the 
Russians would refiise to receive him, unless 
as a corpse, and he had seen too many in- 
stances of their barbarity the preceding day 
to have much confidence in their mercy. So 
he determined to make a last eflFbrt at 
escape, and try one more path before 
giving the matter up. Striking off at 
almost right angles to the harbour, he in- 
tended, when he had gone some distance, to 
make a circuit, and thus endeavour to pass 
the Russian outposts at their extremity. 

He had not proceeded far, when he Ut 
on a shallow ravine covered with grass, 
and dotted here and there with trees. In 
the middle of this stood a pretty-looking 
villa, across the windows of which lights 
were continually flitting. 

Just at that moment he thought he 
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could perceive that grey look on the hori- 
zon which betokens the approach of dawn. 
To escape by dayhght was clearly hopeless, 
and he promptly made up his mind to a 
desperate venture. 

It occurred to him that at such a 
moment the only inhabitants of the villa 
would most probably be women, or, at 
most, some elderly civilian. He was 
confirmed in this idea by the appearance 
of the hghts shining now fi:om one 
window, now from another. 

It was evident from this, he thought, 
that no military post was there. Most 
probably, the house was occupied by 
ladies, hastily packing up preparatory to 
a flight. He would throw himself on 
their mercy, and trust to feminine com- 
passion for not being given up. 

No sooner said than done. 

Walking noiselessly up to the window, 
he looked in, and beheld what seemed to 
be a drawing-room, in which were two 
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young girls and an elderly lady, with 
anxiety and haste depicted on their faces, 
busy dismantling the apartment. Their 
looks were gentle, their appearance that 
of refined ladies, and he felt that he might 
with safety appeal to their compassion. 

He had actually lifted his hand to tap 
at the window, when to his horror the 
door opened, and in walked a Russian 
officer. 

For an instant, our hero stood petrified 
with despair, which quickly chaiiged into 
joy, for in the new-comer he beheld the 
well-remembered features of his fiiend 
Nachimoff. He now no longer hesitated, 
but tapping at the window, said in French, 

" Let me in, Nachimofi*. It is Hastings." 

At the sound Nachimoff started, and 
the ladies screamed, but on the former 
learning who it was, he at once opened 
the window, and first embracing o\\t hero 
asked him, in a somewhat anxious tone, 
what brought him there, for he fancied 
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that tlie English had arrived, and that 
Oswald was accompanied by a party of 
his men. When the actual state of 
affairs was made known to him, he 
hastened to reassure Oswald, and turning 
to the eldest of the ladies, said with much 
emotion and earnestness, 

^*Aunt, this is the brave Enghshman 
you have so often heard me talk of, and 
who first saved my Hfe, and then assisted 
me to escape at SiUstria. I can never 
forget his kindness. Say, shall we be so 
ungrateful as not to return it now that 
heaven has granted us an opportunity ?" 

All three ladies answered, " No, no," 
and strove who should first shake hands 
with him. The eldest, who he found was 
the mother of the two younger ones, was 
not content with so cold a salutation, but 
throwing her arms round his neck, kissed 
him warmly, first on one cheek and then on 
the other. In the process the snuff with 
which her upper lip was smeared, got into 
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his eyes and made them smart terribly, 
much to the old lady's discomfiture and 
the amusement of the rest of the party. 
A regular Briton in the matter of kissing, 
Oswald was a good deal taken aback at 
such demonstrativeness, and looked so 
confused that Nachimoff continued to laugh 
for fiiU two minutes. We question whe- 
ther Oswald would have objected had 
the embraces been bestowed by either of 
the two girls, both of whom were decid- 
edly pretty. 

" But, my fiiend,'* said NachimoflF an- 
xiously, " you are wounded. This room 
is so badly lighted that I did not see it 
before. It's not much, I hope. Louise," 
to one of the girls, " get some hot water 
and a handkerchief, quick." 

" Ah, it's nothing," replied Oswald, ** a 
mere graze, a piece of sticking plaster 
will cure it." 

Whilst the ladies of the party were 
busy, one getting the hot water and the 
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others preparing some refreshment for our 
hero — for though a hero, we confess, 
with shame, he was uncommonly hungry 
— ^Nachimoff related to him his adven- 
tures since they had last met. 

*' Just after we raised the siege I was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant in one 
of the regiments at Sevastopol, and only 
arrived here a week ago. I was at the 
battle yesterday, which was lost by the 
imbecihty of that obstinate old fool, Gort- 
schakoff, and the dnmkenness, or worse, 

of . When we halted, I got leave from 

the colonel, who is a relation of mine, to 
come here and help my aunt and cousins 
to pack up and move into Sevastopol. She 
is a widow, and wouldn't know what 
to do without some man to help her, for 
the two men-servants have fled, and her 
maids are frightened to death at the idea 
of the Bnghshmen, who they have been 
taught by the priest are httle better than 
cannibals. Besides, I am betrothed to 
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Louise — ^we are to be married as soon as 
the war is over — so I could do no less 
than come and see them in safety. We 
start in an hour's time for the harbour, 
where we shall cross over in a boat, but 
you can stop here till your fiiends arrive, 
or till our picquets are withdrawn. We'll 
find some place of concealment for you, 
and leave you a book and some food, so 
that your confinement won't be so very 
dreadful after all." 

Oswald thanked him, but had little 
time to say much, for Louise came in 
with the hot water and a handkerchief 
for his wound .Tenderly washing the now 
clotted blood away, she was going to bind 
up his head, when to Oswald's amusement, 
Nachimofi*, who had been looking very 
uncomfortable, at last mustered up cou- 
rage to say, 

"There, there that will do, Louise, I 
will finish it, you go and help to get some- 
thing to eat for him." 
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She was not to be got rid of so easily, 
and, shaking her head with a saucy smile, 
rephed, 

" No, no, I mean to do it all myself. 
Who has a better right than I, pray, to 
wait upon my Alexander's preserver ?" 

At the thoughts which this last sentence 
called up, her fine eyes filled with tears, 
and her hands trembled so much that she 
could hardly tie the handkerchief. Oswald 
was almost sorry when the task was com- 
pleted, for even if a man is utterly in- 
difierent to a girl, yet, if she is pretty and 
gentle, the touch of her soft fingers ban- 
daging a wound brings with it a deUghtftJ 
soothing sensation, similar in effect to 
music over water, or the softened light of 
the afternoon sun on a peaceftd landscape. 

At that moment the other two ladies 
arrived with some supper, which they 
had brought in themselves, as they were 
afraid of letting the servants know who 
their visitor was. The fare would have 
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been acceptable, under any circumstances. 
To the tired Oswald, the bottle of Kxim- 
sky wine, loaf of white bread, and cold 
chicken seemed exquisite. It was now 
daylight,' and leaving Nachimoff to enter- 
tain the guest, the ladies hastened to 
complete their preparations for departure. 
Time pressed, and when Oswald had finish- 
ed his meal his hosts were ready to start. 
Before they set out they sent the ser- 
vants out of the house on some pretext, 
and took Oswald to the wood-closet which 
was to be his place of concealment. A 
pile of faggots in fi-ont of the door reached 
half way to the roof, completely conceal- 
ing any one at the end of the closet from 
the view of a passer-by. On the floor a 
mattress and blanket had been spread, 
and by the side of the former were placed 
a jug of water, a bottle of wine, a loaf, 
and the remains of the chicken; all the 
provisions which were left in the house. 
The further comer was so dark that a 
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person lying down in it was perfectly- 
invisible, while at the same time a book 
placed on the barrier of faggots could be 
easily read. The door was left open to 
give light and air, as well as to dispel sus- 
picion. Having ensconced Oswald in this 
admirable hiding place, and given him 
a French novel his kind hosts bid him an 
affectionate farewell. 
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